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4rou Wuch “Jo Set Aside You 
From Production “for Exports 





10 BILLION DOLLARS 


you 
5 in this 


‘WHERE TO FIND 
THE ANSWERS 


You will find the answers in the 
first and only ,organized source of 
planning and operating information 
“faptual andl trade. 










What The New 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
REPORTER Brings You 


1. A Weekly Survey 
and Analysis of Cur- 
rent Developments— 
a@ convenient sum- 
mary of interna- 
tional business de- 
velopments with im- 
partial analytical 
appraisal of their 
significance; news of pending regu- 
lations; advance notice of changes in 
government trade organization; de- 
eo affecting international 
marketing, financial, order handling 
and shipping activities. 











2. Two Permanent 
Reference Manuals 
(Revised and Supp- 
lemented Weekly)— 
in these loose-leaf 
research volumes, in- 
dexed and equipped 
with guide tabs, 
you find texts and 
digests of regulations that must be 
followed; and analyses of the current 
practice of experienced international 













traders. The manuals are supple- 
mented for you each week with mail- 
ings of new sheets containing recent 
changes and new developments. They 
are arranged on functional lines, 
with a simplified filing system. Thus, 
whatever the kind of work you are 
doing, you will find related infor- 
mation in one location in the 
manuals. 


Here are some of the subjects to 
be covered: 

Export Trade Act 

Registration of International 
Business Agreements 

Export Control 

CC Priority Ratings 

Export Price Control 

Export-Import Bank Financing 

Export Credit Insurance 

Advertising Procedure 

Trademark and Patent Pro- 
cedure 

Transportation 

Taxation 

Surplus Property 

Incensing Foreign Producers 

Agreements with Distributors 









Senciad Reperte l 3. Special 


tions — 





ceive special 
studies on 
tional 
lems, 

















facts, analyzing their significance in 







your Reference Manuals. 


HOW IT CAN BE USED 


of International Trade 


Users 
Reporter can put the facts to work 
in setting policies, making decisions, 
adjusting operations when: 


Investigating and developing 
markets for U. S. goods 

Planning distribution and ad- 
vertising 

Setting price policies 

Planning export production 

Sending representatives abroad 

Establishing manufactur- 
ing plants and offices overseas 

Handling and shipping orders 

Settling disputes and claims 

Extending credit 

Making collections 

Packing goods 

Effecting economies in taxation, 
sales development 

Working out patent and license 
agreements 





Reports 
on Current Situa- 
From time 
to time you will re- 
staff 
interna- 
trade _ prob- 
bringing  to- 
gether the available 


terms of your policies and operations. 
Special Reports will be punched for 


WHO IS BEHIND IT? 
Back of the 
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an organization 
gaa years, has been 
supplying repoff#®ion current legal 
for use of 


al men, from 


coast to cq 

Located s center 
of busin urpose is 
to make ble when 
they a which 
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tained with asideoiin of information 
sources of importance in the foreign 
trade field. 






TRY IT IN YOUR OFFICE 
FOR 30 DAYS WITHOUT 
COST OR FURTHER 

. OBLIGATION 
3 srnational Trade Reporter to 


wk fo. you for 30 days. Then 
: iz, own estimate of how 
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ma Hands of dollars this 
authé => working information 
will nipat ou. After the 30 day 
trial weriod, You can retain the Re- 
porte ‘a charge of only $5 a week 
—less§than one-twentieth of what 
you wuld pay a research man. 


Mail he Charter Member Trial 
Reser¥ coh now so that you can 
make @his 30 day test from the very 


x is UL BQ De published in Septem- 













(Be sure to attach to your business 
letterhead) 


CHARTER MEMBER TRIAL 
RESERVATION 


International Trade Reporter 
1241 24th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


We accept your inyitation to become 
a CHARTER SUBSCRIBER to IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE REPORT- 
ER. If I do not return all material 
by express collect within the first 
30 days of service bill me for one 
year’s subscription at $5 per week. 
I understand that the binders and 
their contents remain the property 
of the Bureau of National Affairs. 


COMPANY: 
NAME: 
TITLE: 
ADDRESS: 
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Recovery in the Netherlands is consid- 
ered assured. In the year and a half since 
liberation, coal production has doubled. 
lt is up to 64 per cent of prewar. Output 
of cotton textiles and knitted clothing has 
jumped from practically nothing to 50 per 
cent of prewar. Dairy products are avail- 
able in almost prewar quantities. Electric 
power, rubber, cement, fertilizer and.shop 
machinery are being turned out in more 
volume than before the war. Production 
is beginning to level off because of short- 
ages of raw materials and labor. 


So 8 *@O 


British manutacturers are producing 
more goods and employing more workers 
than before the war. In September, to: 
example, 6.845.000 workers were on the 
nation’s pay rolls. That is 30,000 more 
than before the war. Automobile, steel 
and ship production all increased in Oc- 
tober. Despite a shortage of 4,000 min- 
ers, coal output for that month was 1382,- 
000 tons a week, 30,000 tons more per 
week than last year, .nd added 500,000 
toas to slim winter stocks. November coal 
production was 50.000 tons ahead ot 
October. 


ee 


Swiss vacations tor German children 
are to be sponsored by the Swiss Red 
Cross. Arrangements have been made 
with officials in the U.S. zone of Ger- 
many to send children between the ages 
of 4 and 10 trom devastated areas of Ger- 
many for three months of recuperation 
with Swiss families. Swiss and German 
medical and weltare officials will select 
the children. 


o 9o °9O 


The Norwegian Government plans to 
help the motion-picture industry of the 
country with its expansion program. Rev- 
enue from the entertainment tax on do- 
mestic films, formerly 25 per cent, is to 
be returned to the industry. A grant will 
be made to double the country's capacity 
to produce pictures. A 40 per cent tax on 
films made in other countries will be re 
tained. The Norwegian population of 
3,000,000 pays about $2,500,000 a veai 


to see movies. 


o oO °9O 


According to a census taken bv occu- 
pation authorities, the population of the 
U.S. zone of Germany increased 21.8 
per cent between 1939 and 1946, Popula- 
tion in the area has jumped to 16,682,335 
persons. Increase in the population is due 
partly to persons arriving from other zones 
that suffered heavier war damages. 
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U.S. air lines now may operate in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, China and India. 
Through recent international agreements, 
American lines are authorized to fly to 
Svdney and Auckland via Honolulu, Can- 
ton Island, the Fijis and New Caledonia. 
Australian and New Zealand lines will 
Hy the same route to San Francisco and 
Vancouver. U.S. planes will be able to 
fy across the North and Central Pacific 
and trom the west and discharge and pick 
up passengers and cargo at Shanghai. 
Tientsin and Canton. Chinese planes have 
the same rights at New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu. 


a ee 


Canadian shipbuilders have contracted 
to deliver $35,732,825 worth of vessels 
to France in the next two vears. The 
order covers 13 cargo ships and 140 
barges. More than half the tonnage is 
promised for deliverv in 1947. 


o 9O 9 


Christmas décorations and toys trom 
Germany and Japan are being sold in the 
U.S. this year. Tree ornaments, toys, 
china and wine are being shipped from 
the American zone in Germany. Almost 
|,000 cases of German articles have been 
sold in New York by the U. S. Commer- 
cial Company. More than 1,250,000 
Japanese light bulbs for Christmas trees 
have been sold through the same com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


ee 


The British Government is considering 
measures to eliminate the smoke nui- 
sance that costs Great Britain an esti- 
mated $200,000,000 annually. Britain’s 
chimneys expel 2,500,000 tons of soot a 
vear. There is approximately 660 tons of 
soot per square mile over Liverpool each 
vear, 440 over Birmingham, 432 over 
Manchester and 426 over London. It 
will cost about $20.000.000 to eliminate 
the soot over London alone. 


o 90O °O 


France plans to spend $16,000,000,- 
000 tor economic rehabilitation during 
the next five years. Of this, half is to be 
spent on agricultural and industrial equip- 
ment and half on engineering projects. 
Special projects include $2,000,000,000 
for hydroelectric power developments, 
more than $1,000,000,000 for the mer- 
chant marine, about $750,000,000 for an 
increase in coal production, and about 
$300,000,000 to increase steel output 
from 4,000,000 to 11,000,000 tons an- 


nually. 


Norway's financial reserves for world 
trade amount to approximately $150, 
000,000 and 60,000,000 pounds sterling. 
However, some of the dollars already are 
committed, and, due to the adverse bal 
ance of trade with the United States. 
Norway has an 
dollars. 


increasing need for 
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A nation-wide survey ot Japan indi- 
cates that the average monthly income 
of the Japanese worker is $38.53. Base 
Wages among miners average $18.47 a 
month, industrial workers $9.33 and 
transportation workers $11.47. Women 
are paid at about halt of these rates. 


o 0o °O 


Australia has established a commission 
to develop the domestic fishing industry 
ia order to reduce impofts of canned fish. 
At present, the industry supplies about 
one third otf Australia’s needs. even 
though the country has an ice-free coast 
line of 12,000 miles. About 8.000 men 
and 5,000 boats are used in the indus 
try, which makes an annual catch worth 
$3,200,000. 


a ae 


Sweden is expanding aircraft produc- 
tion facilities to furnish a large percent 
age of the planes needed for the country’s 
commercial and military organizations 
The Swedes are manufacturing jet aircraft 
under license from Britain. The latest 
Swedish fighter is highly regarded in mili- 
tary circles. A twin-engine commercial 
aircraft has been built to meet the needs 
of the Swedish air lines. It will carry 32 
passengers at 220 miles an hour. 


So: .o:«¢ 


Occupation authorities in Germany 
have practically completed the restitu- 
tion of property looted by the Nazis from 
other countries. One of the largest offset 
presses in Europe was returned to France. 
Fire engines Germany took from Hungary 
have been sent back. Dry goods. and 
clothing are being restored to the Nether- 
lands, and Czechoslovakia has recovered 
laboratory platinum and silver. 


So @¢ © 


Production of trucks in France is now 
double the prewar rate, while the output 
of passenger cars has reached 70 per cent 
of the 1938 level. However, very few 
Frenchmen are able to obtain any of these 
vehicles. During the last three months. 
only 125 cars and trucks were made avail- 
able to the domestic market. Nine tenths 
of all vehicles are being exported. 
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Russia’s diplomatic strategy now engages the attention of the diplo- 

mats and peoples of all countries looking toward a speedy and peace- 
ful settlement of the world’s troubled affairs. In an analysis of Soviet 
actions and words in Moscow, in Big Four meetings and in sessions of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, World Report editors 
on page 5 bring the unfolding objectives of Russian policy into focus 
as a guide to tHe future. And, as an important and interesting develop- 
ment in Soviet Russia’s over-all strategy, we publish on page 45 the 
ful! text of Foreign Minister Molotov’s speech on disarmament. 

¥* + * 

Control of atomic energy remains one of the major problems ot the 
world to be solved before nations again can settle down in peace and 
security and devote their energies to reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
World Report has published the major proposals and discussions in- 
volving control of the atom and, to enable our readers to keep abreast 
of daily developments, we publish the latest important document on 
the subject—the address of Bernard Baruch, American representative 
on the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission, including the complete plan 
proposed by the United States. 

* a * 

International trade taces innumerable adjustments because ot the 
political, geographical and economic changes brought about by World 
War II. A major clue to one important aspect of future world trade and 
trade policies is provided by the current Russian drive to negotiate 
pacts with various European countries. Thomas Hawkins, World Report 
staff correspondent on the scene in Stockholm, in an exclusive dispatch 
on page 8, provides authoritative information on the scope and details 
of the newly negotiated Russo-Swedish commercial agreement, and an 
analysis of what it means to Russia, Sweden and to other interested 
nations. 

* * 7 

Other major politico-economic questions are reported and analyzed 
in several additional dispatches in this i including Britain’s difficul- 
ties with her export program on page 22; newly inaugurated President 
Aleman’s economic program for Mexico on page 12; Austria's eco- 
nomic plight and need for financial assistance from the Allies on page 
14, and the immediate and long-range effects of the merger of the 
American and British zones in Germany. 

* % + : 

In “World Personalities” each week, we give vou sketches of the 
men who are making the world’s news. This week we give vou profiles 
of Lord Wavell, who may be the last Viceroy of India, and Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, Britain’s Attorney General and spokesman in the United 
Nations. 
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Russia guessed 
as a sign that U.S. was pulling out of Europe. 
granted. Many Europeens, also, were willing 
home, hat Britain wa: ,0o0 weak o take over 


sla. nh: idea is fading, 


What is happening, instead, is 
Russia, having tested S. abroad, seeks take the initiative 
Principle of disarmament is endorsed and exploited in unexpected 


_— —— 





International inspection is given a boost without naming a policé 





Use of atomic energy for peaceful production is accepted as an obdje 





But, despite her fast footwork, Russia isn't abandoning, isn't altering her 
basic power, the right to veto, the right to insist upon unanimity in establish- 


ing a system of arms limitation and inspection. Russia, along with U.S., Britain, 


Pa) 


6 
ouncil of the U.N. 


France and China, enjoys that veto right in the Security 


Obviously, Russia has one of two ends in mind. They are: 
1. Temporary co-operation of the big powers, a chance to curtail new weapons 





in which the U.S. is superior, while Russia is able to rebuild a damaged economy, 
secure at home in the strength of her Army reserves. 
2. Long-range co-operation, an approach to one world, using world machinery 





to deal with political problems, trade problems, financial problems. 

In estimating the outlook, U.S. officials tend to be skeptical, are in- 
clined to ask for more evidence that Russia is willing for outsiders to see what 
goes on inside Russia. U.S. policy stands on the premise that U.S. isn't going 
to make the mistake she did after the last war of disarming alone. You get the 
perspective of this situation in a dispatch on page 5. 


If confidence is to develop, if peace is to survive, then: 

Russia must give up isolationism, open her borders and come into the world. 

U.S. must share her resources in repairing the world, buy more from others. 

The continuing search is for a basis on which two systems that differ can 
get along in a world that could be too small for both Russia and U.S. operating 
as they have been since the end of World War II. 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


In the developing situation just at hand..... 
Europe is feeling the full effects of the U.S. coal strike. 
Bread rations in England face an early reduction. 








Argentine strikes already have cut heavily into Britain's meat supplies. 





Bacon rations are to be trimmed at first if Argentine pork doesn't arrive. 
Canadian supplies are running far below British expectations. 

Italy is getting some Polish coal, but not enough to tide her over. 
France, with less coal from the Ruhr, is finding her industries crippled. 
Holland is on a hand-to-mouth basis for fuel, and no relief is in sight. 














Belgium is having to reduce operations of her reviving steel plants. 
Scandinavian countries are using up wood products in short supply. 
Greece may have to curtail electricity, to cut public services. 
Behind these difficulties lies the fact that maritime strikes cut deeply 
into shipments to Europe before the coal crisis occurred. Britain already is 
borrowing from U.S. Army stocks to feed her zone in Germany. 








What's going on in India really isn't much of a mystery..... 

Gandhi's Hindus almost have, at least within reach, the power to run India. 

Congress Party, largely Hindu nationalists, now is increasingly confident. 

Organized Moslems, led by Jinnah, find they have few bargaining cards. 

Britain, in a tight spot, seems to have less and less ability to intervene. 

In this situation, the Congress Party is building up pressure, is getting 
indirect assistance from Indians who played along with Britain until Britain's 
eventual withdrawal became certain. Moslems are trying to compensate for their 














disadvantage in numbers by the agile leadership of Jinnah. In Britain, there's 
a feeling of frustration. The Labor Government would like to retreat in good 
order, would like to salvage something of India's good will. British Conserva- 
tives are certain that Labor Ministers mismanaged the problem, are to blame for 
bad timing. 


Apart from internal politics, the Conservative case is this: 

Britain feels entitled to liquidate gradually her position in India. 

Abandonment of India to domination by the Congress Party would betray all 
of Britain's pledges to protect the millions who make up India's minorities. 

A breach of faith with the Moslems would jeopardize all British interests. 

Coreligionists in the Middle East would fight back in behalf of Moslems. 

Colonial peoples, in general, would no longer respect or believe Britain. 

That's the gist of the Conservative case. It's one line of British reasoning. 

















Beyond the immediate argument, the outlook suggests: 

Britain is to lose effective control of India faster than she expected. 

British Viceroy, with two more years yet to serve, may be the last Viceroy. 

Tutelage by Britain is to be replaced by partnership in Burma and Malaya. 

Colonial controls are to be loosened throughout Asia and the Pacific. 

In other words, as long-range trends show clearly, the tide of nationalism 
in the East is rising steadily. Despite Japan's defeat, despite the dishonesty 
of an Asia for the Japanese, the forces released in the war are to have a laste 
ing effect. Actually, a trend set in with the defeat of Russia by Japan at the 
turn of the century and was continued by World War I. Whatever remained of the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the white man now has disappeared. 
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SOVIET REVERSAL ON VETO LEAVES 


WORLD HOPEFUL BUT SKEPTICAL 


Moscow’s sudden concessions open 


path to atomic control, disarmament 


and completion of peace treaties 


What the world would most like 
to know now is whether Russia means 
what she says. 

First steps teward world-wide 
disarmament, including international 
control of the atomic bomb, have been 
made possible by a sensational shift in 
Soviet tactics. Peace treaties, because of 
a string of Russian concessions, for the 
first time in a year seem within reach. 
Even a settlement on Germany no longer 
looks unattainable. 

Puzzled diplomats, however, atter 
months of acrimonious bargaining with 
Soviet representatives, are responding to 
the Russian change of front with a grati- 
tude heavily seasoned with skepticism. 
They wonder what the Soviet conversion 
to the spirit of compromise means, and 
how long it will last. 





Hints of new trouble have just arrived 
from Iran and Greece to test the atmos- 
phere of good will with which the United 
Nations so unexpectedy finds itself sur- 
rounded. Iran complains that the Soviet 
Ambassador advised the Tehran Govern- 
ment against using troops to preserve or- 
der during elections in Azerbaijan, the 
troubled province on the Soviet-Iran 
border. Greece is asking for a U.N. 
investigation of incidents which amount 
to guerrilla warfare in the territory where 
the frontiers of Greece meet those of 
Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria The 
suspicion is that Greece's neighbors, 
nudged by Russia, are stirring up the 
trouble. 

But over all, events of the last tew days 
have changed completely the complexion 
of the international scene. 


STALIN’S SPOKESMEN—VISHINSKY, MOLOTOV AND GROMYKO 
The sensational shift in Soviet tactics has the world wondering whether Russia now means what she says 





€] Harmony and hope have replaced 
gloomy forebodings that it never would 
be possible to get along with Russia. 

Disarmament advanced from a com- 
plete deadlock to an agenda for progress. 
A U.N. committee finds it possible to 
agree on instructions under which the 
Security Council would draw up conven- 
tions, or treaties, designed to outlaw the 
atomic bomb, to put all arms under inter- 
national regulation, and to open the way 
for peaceful use by all nations of nuclear 
energy 

What made this much agreement pos- 
sible was Moscow’s retreat from the veto. 
The Soviet Foreign Minister, Vyacheslav 
Molotov, electrified U.N. delegates by 
saying, after a 48-hour pause for fresh in- 
structions from the Kremlin, that Russia 
opposed the use of the veto in the opera- 
tions of world machinery for disarma- 
ment. In other words, he announced that 
the Soviet Union would retain the veto 
while engaged in designing international 
agencies to control arms, and while draft- 
ing the rules, but would give up the 
power to veto inspection and operation 
once the machinery was running. By this 


—European 
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WITH THE RED STAR FLEET DURING SUMMER MANEUVERS IN THE BALTIC 


ee 





On the question of disarmament: How much inspection will the Russians allow? 


step, Russia accepted the U.S. plan for 
disarmament, apparently including the 
American proposal now before the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as a basis 
for discussion. (See text, page 43.) 

Yet only a few days before, Molotov’s 
assistant, Andrei Vishinsky, had said Rus- 
sia never would change its attitude on 
the veto. Similarly, on proposals for inter- 
national inspection to enforce disarma- 
ment, Soviet spokesmen had inveighed 


against inspection as a violation of sov-- 


ereignty. 
Peace treaties, like disarmament, 
emerged from bickering controversy. 


Concessions by Molotov, outnumbering 
those by U.S. Secretary of State James 
F, Byres, brought formal peace nearer 
for five former enemies—Italy, Romania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland. 

In a few swift compromises, the Soviet 
emissaries made it possible for the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers to cut knots that 
had tied up the treaties for most of a year. 
Molotov yielded to Anglo-American de- 
mands that the Danube be opened to 
navigation by all countries. In return, 
Byrnes reluctantly agreed that Italy 
should pay reparations totaling $360,- 
000,000, or $35,000,000 above the 
amount fixed at the Paris Conference. 

Even the issue of Trieste, most bitterly 
contested of all, dissolved when the 
Soviet Foreign Minister dropped most of 
his demands that would have given Yugo- 
slavia a preferred position in governing 
what is now to be an international city, 
ruled by the U.N. rather than by Italy 
or by Yugoslavia. 

When the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters opened its New York session Novem- 
ber 4, Molotov’s attitude had been one 
of bristling opposition to any compro- 
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mise. He had demanded Yugoslav control 
of Trieste, higher reparations from Italy, 
and a Danube closed to non-Slavic traffic. 

A new principle, as well as specific 
concessions, is another by-product of the 
Russian conversion. Molotov has ac- 
cepted the application of arbitration to 
disputes growing out of the five treaties. 
If all other means fail, Molotov now 
agrees, a three-man commission with a 
U.N. chairman shal] have power to de- 
cide what the treaty means. If the same 
provision is included in the treaties with 
Germany and Japan, the chances for 
peaceful solution of differences among 
the powers would be much improved. 

@ Explanations of the transformation in 
Russia's diplomatic behavior shake down 
to three or four. 

A quiet talk between Byrnes and 
Molotov on the afternoon of November 
25, it is generally believed, had some- 
thing to do with the change in Soviet 
tactics. In this conversation it is known 
that the American spokesman advised 
Molotov that the U.S. intended to stay 
in Europe, that American policy would 
continue to be firm, and that the U. S. 
would make no further concessions of 
consequence in the peace treaties. Molo- 
tovs reply, it is assumed, came m the 
form of compromises on the treaties and 
on disarmament. 

Trouble inside Russia is credited with 
inspiring Soviet diplomats to get on with 
the business in New York. Problems of 
reconstruction and of expediting the 
Five-Year Plan would stand more chance 
of solution in a world nearer peace. Ex- 
penditures for armament could be re- 
duced and loans from creditor nations 
like the U.S. might become possible, if in- 
ternational harmony supplanted hostility. 








q U.S. disarmament might be encour- 
aged, a more cynical interpretation sug- 
gests, by Russian gestures of amity and 
concord. The appearance of peace might 
be enough to satisfy Americans anxious 
to balance the budget by cutting defense 
costs. Thus weakened, the U. S. would no 
longer be in a position to resist effectively 
Soviet pressure in Europe or Asia. 

A combination of all of these, actually, 
is a reasonable explanation of Russia’s 
sudden change in front. 

@) Skepticism persists among Allied dip- 
lomats as to the basic meaning of the 
shift. They recall other occasions on 
which Soviet representatives, after resist- 
ing all invitations to compromise differ- 
ences, suddenly yielded in an outburst 
of good will calculated to astonish the 
spectators with Russian reasonableness. 
Soviet promises at Potsdam, it is also 
recalled, have not yet been matched by 
Soviet agreement with the other Allies on 
governing Germany as an economic unit. 

Deeds, in fact, impress modern diplo- 
mats more than words. Confirmed reports 
that Russia has reduced her garrison in 
Eastern Germany, for example, speak 
louder to realists in international affairs 
than a promise to consider disarmament. 
Agreements in principle, as they are 
called, still leave room for disagreement 
in practice. 
€| Permanence of the Russian shift de- 
pends on how near Soviet leaders think 
they are to achieving their basic objec- 
tives. If they see a need for continued 
expansion, whether for’ security or to 
spread Communism, the outlook for per- 
manent geniality on the part of Russia 
is not very bright. Allied diplomats, ex- 
cluded from the secrets of the Kremlin, 
can only wait and see. 
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GREEK TROUBLES OFFER 
CHALLENGE TO THE U.N. 


Border incidents with Balkan neighbors 


pose problem tor Security Council. 


Outlet to Mediterranean is main tissue 


Reported trom ATHENS 


and 


Yrouble for the world seems 
likely to boil out of the Greek difficulties 
tor some time to come. 

The United Nations is finding 
Greece the most urgent test of the or- 
vanization’s ability to handle situations 
threatening the peace. 

Behind the Greek request tor an 
inquiry by the U.N. into her complaints 
against Balkan satellites is a 
U. §.-British plan to support an ally vital 
to their Mediterranean interests. 

Britain and the U.S. want Greece to 
Albania, Yugo 
slavia and Bulgaria tor violating Greek 
territory on the agenda of the Security 


Russia s 


keep her case against 


Council through the winter. Fighting 
now raging in Greece is expected to di 
down as snow blocks the mountain 


passes. British troops in Greece then ar 
to withdraw. leaving the Council mem 
bers, including Russia, responsible tor 
Creek security. World Bank credits ar 
to bulwark Greek economy. 

Should 


this schedule, British troops are to stay 


Russia succeed in smashing 


and Greece will get big credits trom 
the U.S. 
Through such tactics, the U.S. and 


Britain hope to place the responsibility 
for the current trouble in Greece squarely 
on the Russians. Moscow, while he 
Balkan satellites help Greek guerrillas 
against forces of the Athens Government. 
is missing no opportunity to attack the 
presence of British troops in Greece: 

q| Trouble for Greece is increased by 
Albanian, Yugoslav and Bulgarian aid to 
Creek Communists and leftists who lost 
the elections, supervised by international 
observers in March, and the refereridum 
that called King George back to his 


throne last September 

Civil war, stifled with the help of 
British troops in the winter of 1944, has 
fared up again in recent months. Premie: 
Constantin Tsaldaris. (pronounced sall 
darr-iss) now in New York to press the 


NE W 


YORK 


Greek case. Russias allies tor 
prolonging the fighting. Yugoslavia 
which has created a “Macedonian Repub- 
lic’ within her federation, would like to 
swallow up Greece's fertile Macedonia. 
including the port of Salonika. 

More Greeks are believed to have died 
in the fighting since World War II ended 
than during that conflict. 


blames 


Vionevy trouble and economic worries 
keep Greece, pauperized by war, in a 
dangerous position. The $358,000,000 
which the United Nations Relief 
Rehabilitation Administration has pumped 


anc 


into Greece will be exhausted by spring 
Strikes by bank clerks, state emploves 
and transport workers earning from $16 
to S60 a month are increasing as prices 
rise. Gold hoarding is w idespread: rations 
ire low: black markets are booming 
Weakened detenses are the result of 


lL S. concessions to Russian demands at 
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table. Greece, which tought 
Germans and Italians bitterly, expected to 
get mountainous Southern 
Bulgaria that would protect her coast line 
trom attack by Bulgarians seeking an out 
let on the Aegean with Russian support 


the peace 


areas trom 


Britain held out for this transfer. put 
shitted to avoid blocking the Balkan 
treaties. All Creeks are bitterly disap 


pointed. 

For help, Ccreece still looks to the U.S 
and Britain. The >a idvised the Greeks 
to appeal to the Security Council rather 
than to the Assembly. thus cutting short 
the preliminaries tor U.N 
action should real dange) ol Balkan Wil 


necessa}4»ry 


arise. 

Russia is prepared tor a fight in the 
U.N. to keep blame from her satellites 
The Russian commander in Bulgaria, ig 
Allied Con 
trol Council, has charged the Greeks in 
the Council's 
Bulgarian 


noring his colleagues in the 


Vi lating the 


reyct lh 


name with 


trontier on OCCASIONS 
Ukranian charges that Greece is pers 


cuting Slav minorities in Macedonia are 
to be pressed 


I What 


thus © 


arise trom the situation 


ited in Greece is unpredictable 


may 


Russia s veto could block action by the 
Security Council, but Russia cannot pre 
vent an investigation by the Council 
Fighting is expected to dwindle this win 
ter, but hungry guerrillas mav raid Greek 
\ illages, To meet prospects ot more seri 
ous trouble in the spring, Greece looks 
to the U. N. and the World Bank. Should 
such means fail, British troops and U. § 


credits can be expected fo support thei 


\lediterranean ally 
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1944—BRITISH TROOPS QUELL GREEK UPRISING 
1946—Outcome of current strife will determine -British stand in Greece 
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BUSINESSMEN IN SWEDEN FEAR 





RUSSIAN STRANGLE HOLD ON TRADE 


Stockholm Government’s guarantee 
of deliveries under commercial 
treaty alarms nation’s industry 


Reported from 
STOCKHOLM 


The price of friendship with Rus- 
sia begins to look high to Sweden. The 
question, now that the Swedish-Soviet 
trade and credit deal is signed and 
sealed. is whether it pays to do business 
with Stalin. 

Investigation in Stockholm by 
fhomas Hawkins, staff correspondent for 
WORLD REPORT, reveals that opposi- 
tion to the 1,000,000,000 kronor credit 
to Russia is growing. A press campaign 
to force the resignation of Gunnar 
Myrdal. Commerce Minister and chief 
proponent of the deal, is under way. The 
conviction persists that a secret under- 
standing, known only to Myrdal and a 
few others, in some way puts Sweden at 
Russia's mercy. 

Leading economists and industrialists 
do not see how Sweden can fill Soviet 
orders without lowering Swedish stand- 
ards of living and throwing away export 


—Kevstone 


ILYA TCHERNYCHEV 


The Russian Minister was an interested observer when the Government replied to critics of the Soviet trade plan 
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markets in North and South America. 
Immediate fear is that the Social Demo- 
cratic Government, in its anxiety to keep 
faith with Russia, will fasten state con- 
trols on industry permanently 

Prime Minister Tage Erlander, new in 
Swedish politics, minimizes the opposi- 
tion to the deal with Russia and sees no 
insuperable difficulties. 

“Every day,” the Prime Minister told 

Hawkins, “we receive letters and _testi- 
monials from trade unions in support of 
our treaty with Russia I believe that 
the treaty will be fulfilled. There are, of 
course, some industria) interests that do 
not wish to risk loss of other markets, but 
1 am convinced that solutions will be 
found to all problems.” 
@ Government pressure is expected by 
Swedes outside the official circle, how- 
ever, if the commitment to Russia is to be 
honored. 


PREMIER ERLANDER (RIGHT) BEFORE THE RIKSDAG 


Origin of this expectation traces to 
one sentence in the treaty, under which 
the Swedish Government agrees to “take, 
within the framework of its jurisdiction, 
all measures necessary for fulfillment of 
deliveries.” 

To Swedish industrialists, this sen- 
tence adds up to a determination by the 
Government to do everything in its pow- 
er to ship goods to Russia, whatever the 
consequences to industry. Businessmen 
see a sharp contrast between this com- 
mitment and official declarations that the 
Swedish Government would not guaran- 
tee deliveries, that negotiation of con- 
tracts and actual exports would be left 
to the discretion of individual industries 
free to bargain with Soviet agents. 

“The real danger,” Hawkins finds, “is 
that Russia can select the factories from 
which she wants to buy. Since the Gov- 
ernment agrees to fulfill deliveries, the 
way is open for disputes which can in- 
volve business, the Government and Rus- 
sia in limitless snarls.” 

Reluctant industries, in this situation, 
invite special attention from officials in 
Stockholm. Through its control over ex- 
ports and imports, including scarce coal, 
the Government is in a position to favor 
manufacturers who make a satisfactory 
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deal with Russia, and to ruin those who 
preter to cling to the customers whose 
orders are already on the books. 

Evidence that the Government already 
has used pressure to get support for the 
arrangement with Russia has not been 
eHlectively denied by officials. Before the 
treaty was approved, a leading electrical 
firm, ASEA, told Government representa- 
tives that existing orders would keep it 
busy up to 1950, and that it could not 
accept orders from Russia. Government 
discussions, within earshot of ASEA, 
then turned on whether to establish a 
state-owned factory, or to ask a Swiss 
firm to build a branch in Sweden. ASEA 
has now agreed to “consider” expanding 
its plant. 

Other firms in the electrical industry 
face similar problems. Apparently 30 per 
cent of the credit of 1,000,000,000 kronor 
(about $288,000,000) is to go for electrical 
equipment, despite heavy commitments 
for future delivery to consumers in 
Sweden, Western Europe and South 
America. Government estimates that onls 
ll per cent of Sweden's trade will be 
involved in the deal with Russia thus 
gloss over the impact on individual in- 
clustries. 
qj What is needed by Swedish industrv 
to produce for Russia, even with Govern- 
ment pressure, is a substantial increase in 
supplies of raw materials and labor. 

Coal is basic. Sweden has none of her 
own. Normally, she imported 47 per cent 
of her needs from England, 47 per cent 
from Poland, and the remainder from 
Germany, Holland and Belgium. Last 
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ELECTRICAL POWER EQUIPMENT . 


Two of the items which Sweden will ‘take ail measures 
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vear, as Compared with prewar imports 
of 8,500,000 tons, Sweden shipped in 
less than 500,000 tons. This vear, she 
hoped for 4,000,000 tons from Poland 
and 1,500,000 tons from the U.S. Strikes 
have cut American deliveries. Poland, 
even with the help of treight cars from 
Sweden and a credit of about $33,000,000 
to apply against industrial purchases, is 
delivering only about half her quota. 

Additional coal trom Poland is indis 
pensable, as things stand, if Swedish in- 
dustry is to meet Russias demands tor 
steel, machinery and locomotives. Soviet 
pressure on Poland, in fact, is counted on 
to increase coal shipments to Sweden, 
and has always stood as a potent reason 
for the Swedish-Soviet deal. Without 
more coal, the Swedes have no alterna- 
tive but to continue using up their forest 
reserves for fuel. 

[ron is almost as critical a need as coal. 
Though Sweden is a heavy exporter of 
high-grade iron ore, she normally im- 
ports much of her commercial iron. Until 
Russia can deliver some of this tron, 
as provided in the treaty, Sweden can- 
not produce the steel and machinery 
called for. 

Labor is at the top of the list with coal 
and iron. Sweden has a population of 
only 7,000,000 and it has stopped in- 
creasing. She must look principally to 
unusual immigration to meet abnormal 
demands for production. But woodcut- 
ting, necessary so long as coal remains 
short, is taking the labor of 40,000 work- 
ers needed in industry. The electrical 
industry alone estimates that it must have 
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AND HIGH QUALITY STEEL PRODUCTS 


necessarv for fulfillment of deliveries’ to Russia 


20,000 additional workers to meet the 
Russian commitment. Short of emergency 
immigration otf Sudeten Germans and 
Italians, now sought by the Government. 
nobody knows where the labor is to 
come trom. 

Only alternative Swedish 
see is to divert labor from the building 
industry. To some extent this diversion 
already is under way. Additional trans 
ters to other industries. however. would 
stall completely a housing program that 
already is five behind schedule. 
Whether the public would submit to this 
is questionable. 
€) Consequences of the deal with Russia 
are to fall directly on the Swedish stand- 
ard of living. 

“Just now, Hawkins reports, “Sweden 
is importing great quantities of luxury 
products from America, England and 
France. Sooner or later, however, ex- 
change may have to be conserved to buy 
the raw materials needed to feed the Rus- 
sian program. 

Of wider significance, expansion of 
production for export has to come at the 
expense of production and importation 
for domestic consumers. New scarcities 
and shortages in Sweden will add to infla- 
tionary pressures. The standard of living, 
when this happens, goes down as the cost 
of living goes up. 

@ The probability is, therefore, that. in 
order to win friendship with Russia, 
Sweden has overreached herself. Political 
and economic trouble, inside Sweden as 
well as with the Soviet, is almost guaran- 
teed for some or all of the next 15 years. 


economists 


vears 
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U.S., BRITAIN LAUNCH PROGRAM 
TO SAVE GERMANY FROM COLLAPSE 


By economic merger of occupation 
zones, Western Allies hope to make 
country self-supporting in 3 years 


Reported from WASHINGTON, 
LONDON, BERLIN and FRANKFURT 


The U.S. and Britain are em- 
barking on a $1,000,000,000 gamble to 
make Western Germany self-supporting. 

Merger of the Anglo-American 
zones of occupation into one unit eco- 
nomically is the start of a three-year un- 
dertaking aimed at ending the annual 
drain of $600,000,000 from the tax- 
payers of the two countries to provide 
the Germans with the necessities of life. 

Success of the program promises defi- 

nite contributions to Europe’s recovery 
and an improvement in German living 
conditions above prevaili: levels of bare 
subsistence. It also may help speed eco- 
nomic unification of the whole nation as 
provided in the Potsdam Declaration. 
@ Pump priming is the essence of the 
program. The Anglo-American zones are 
potentially prosperous and _ productive. 
Still the U.S. has been forced to spend 
$200,000,000 a year, over and above the 
military costs of occupation, just to keep 
the people of its zone from suffering se- 
vere illness and starvation. Britain has 
been spending twice that sum. Uncor- 
rected, this situation might run on indefi. 
nitely. 

The reason the two zones, although 
economically rich, have become virtually 
stagnant is the lack of food and needed 
raw materials. The dearth of food has 
sharply cut productivity. The lack of 
imports of raw materials has aggravated 
the situation by keeping basic industries 
at operational levels, insufficient either 
for the minimum needs of the domestic 
market or for development of exports. 

Britain and the U.S. now intend to 
tackle this problem head on. By arrang- 
ing for larger imports of food, they plan 
to raise the diet levels in the two zones, 
and thereby the productivity of the 
people. By supplying the two zones with 
imports of raw material they require, they 
count on that increased productivity to 
build up a volume of fabricated exports, 
just as they expect it to make for a 
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mounting flow of goods in lines that do 
not require imported materials. 

Anglo-American experts who have been 

studying the problem for months believe 
that, in this way, the output of Western 
Germany can be expanded by 1950 to 
support an export trade that not only 
will be able to pay for the needed imports 
of food and raw materials but also start 
showing a surplus. If these calculations 
are correct, Western Germany, besides 
paying her own way, will be in a position 
to start repaying the $1,000,000,000 that 
Britain and the U. S. are risking. 
@ Resources of the two zones that 
Britain and the U. S. have fused economi- 
cally are equal, on paper, to the task. 
Together, they contain 42,800,000 of the 
70,000,000 people inhabiting the trun- 
cated Reich. They possess 61 per cent of 
Germany s industrial capacity and 41 per 
cent of her agricultural resources. An in- 
comparable asset is the Ruhr with its rich 
coal mines, long a vital source of supply 
for the economy of Western Europe. 

Prior to the economic merger, how- 
ever, these two zones were unable to 
register real progress in recovery because 
neither is self-sufficient. The British zone 
is mostly industrialized and always has 
depended on food produced elsewhere. 
The U.S. zone is largely agrarian. 

Even when merged, the zones will not 
be self-sustaining. In prewar days, for 
example, the food supply was maintained 
by shipments from the areas in Eastern 
Germany now occupied by Russia and 
Poland, and much of the iron ore proc- 
essed by the Ruhr’s steel mills was 
imported. But, together, the zones are 
much closer to sufficiency than when 
apart, and they contain the technical 
skills and industrial equipment capable 
of purchasing what they lack. 

@ The plight of the two zones to date 
can be explained by the shortages of coal, 
steel and food. Because of the scarcity 
of food, particularly for miners’ families, 


coal production from the Ruhr mines is 
only a fraction of their capacity. Because 
of the lack of coal, the steel mills cannot 
fabricate replacement machinery the coal 
mines need to sustain output or the 
agricultural equipment farmers of the 
zone must have to produce more food. 
Shortage of coal also means shortage of 
power for the chemical plants that make 
the fertilizers the farmers need. An in- 
adequate supply of fertilizer, in turn, 
means smaller crops. Smaller crops mean 
less food. Less food has meant a worsen- 
ing of conditions in the Ruhr mining area, 
and thus the vicious circle is ready to 
start all over again. 

The program now being launched aims 

at breaking this circle and transforming 
it into an upward spiral. Better food con- 
ditions are counted on to boost coal pro- 
duction in the Ruhr. More coal will enable 
steel mills to turn out essential supplies 
and provide the power needed in other 
industries that are ready to fabricate 
exports. Farmers gradually will be 
able to get the implements and fertilizer 
they require, to the benefit of the food 
situation. 
@ Cost of the pump priming is being 
borne equally by Britain and the U.S. 
The commitment is arousing some un- 
easiness in Britain because she will have 
to draw on her slender reserves of dollar 
exchange. This is due to the fact that a 
substantial portion of the food and other 
necessities needed probably will have to 
be purchased either from the U.S. or 
other countries that require dollar ex- 
change. 

However, the planners of the merger 
point out that if the program’s goals are 
attained, British and American taxpayers 
actually will spend less in the coming 
three-year period than they would have 
at the premerger rate of expenditure in 
the two zones. 

@ Handicaps besetting the program are 
important. Malnutrition and the apathy 
born of defeat have cut the productive 
capacity of workers to one third of normal. 
Wretched living conditions in bombed-out 
cities is another drag on efficiency. Be- 
cause of world scarcities, the merged 
zones will have to compete with other 
purchasers for much of the imports re- 
quired. The upward trend of prices in 
world markets makes it uncertain just 





























how far the $1,000,000,000 will go. More- 
over, there is a shortage of skilled workers 
because many prisoners of war from the 
Anglo-American zone still are being held 
by other nations. 

Critics, meanwhile, are questioning 
whether the plan is ambitious enough. 
They think that closer to $2,000,000,000 
is needed to assure success and fear the 
present credit may do only a little good 
or be wasted entirely. 

Planners retort that they are trying to 

do the equivalent of taking over a bank- 
rupt business and putting it on its feet 
again as a going concern. They are in- 
terested in doing the job with a minimum 
of money and without any frills or elab- 
orate hedging. And they think their 
chances are good. 
@ Progress of the program is to be 
watched most intently bv the Russians 
and the French, who thus far have 
blocked all efforts to unify economically 
the four zones of occupation. The Anglo- 
American agreement pointedly leaves 
the door open for the other two nations 
to add their zones to the unification 
scheme. 

The disapproving tone of Soviet re- 
action to the merger is the best index of 
its importance in Moscow's eyes. France, 
on the other hand, is tending toward a 
wait-and-see attitude, with some indica- 
tions that she may reconsider her present 
go-it-alone policy for the French zone. 
Much is to depend on the degree of 
success attained by the Anglo-American 
program. If it does realize its goals, it 
can apply powerful leverage for economic 
unification of the entire Reich. With 
Western Germany again a going concern 
economically, subject to the production 
limits already imposed by the Allies, it 
would be to the advantage of both Russia 
and France to participate in extending 
the recovery formula to their zones. This 
would seem especially true for the Rus- 
sians, who urgently want $10,000,000,- 
000 in reparations and who cannot hope 
to start collecting while Germany is 
economically prostrate. 

Meanwhile, the economic merger of the 
Anglo-American zones puts the two West- 
ern powers in a stronger position for the 
coming talks on the peace treaty for 
Germany. If a deadlock with Russia over 
terms ensues, the U.S. and Britain will 
be better able to wait it out if their 
merged zones are on the way to becoming 
self-supporting. 

Even apart from the possibility of this 
future advantage, high importance at- 
taches to the merger move because it 
represents the first major step of a con- 
structive nature that the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans have taken. In the past, they have 
been criticized for lack of the initiative 
and leadership that Germany and West- 
ern Europe looked for. Now they are 
demonstrating enterprise in a bold man- 
ner. If the program achieves the success 
planned, the effects can be profound. 
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MORE GOODS: Production will benefit agriculture and exports 
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MORE FOOD: Bigger rations will boost the efficiency of wor 
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MORE COAL: Increased Ruhr output will spark industrial drive 
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ORDERLY PROGRESS IS KEYNOTE 
OF ALEMAN’S GOAL FOR MEXICO 


New President to avoid radicalism 
of predecessors in concentrating 
on building up Republic’s economy 


Reported from 


MEXICO CITY 


Mexico’s new President, Miguel 
Aleman, is launching his Administration 
on a moderate program that is designed 
to make the country more nearly self- 
sufficient. 

Aleman is retaining the principles 
of the Party of the Institutional Revolu- 
tion, the official party of the Govern- 
ment. But he is avoiding the radicalism 
that has characterized many administra- 
tions and is concentrating on building up 
Mexico's economy. 

Orderly development alorg na- 
tionalistic lines, rather than social and 
economic violence, is the keynote of the 
new regime. 

“The new Administration is definitely 

nationalistic and progressive, rather than 
moderately leftist, as had been expected,” 
Miller Holland, staff correspondent of 
World Report, says in a dispatch from 
Mexico City. 
@ Civilians now are in the saddle, after 
years of domination of Mexico by Army 
generals who won their rank in the revo- 
lutions and who followed revolutionary 
ideals. 

Aleman, an attorney, never has had 
a military title. With the exception of the 
service ministers, all the members of his 
official family are civilians—successful 
attorneys, businessmen, technicians, schol- 
ars. Most of them are too young to recall 
vividly the violence of the revolutions 
against privilege that swept Porfirio Diaz 
out of the Presidency in 1910 and con- 
tinued for-more than a decade. 

Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, who was Presi- 
dent from 1934 to 1940 and who once 
appointed Aleman to a judgeship, seems 
to have little place in the new Administra- 
tion. As President, Cardenas moved far 
and sometimes violently along the route 
mapped by the revolutions. He fought 
the Catholic Church, broke up large 
estates—sometimes with bloodshed—and 
expropriated oil properties. After «the 
expiration of his term, he was influ- 
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ential in the Administration of President 
Manuel Avila Camacho. 

But Cardenas stayed away trom Ale- 
man’s inauguration. And Aleman has 
accepted the resignation of Cardenas 
appointee as head of Petréleos Mexicanos 
(Pemex), the Government oil adminis- 
tration, and put in his place a man of 
his own choosing. Cardenas’ influence. 
thus, appears to be waning. 
€| Industrial expansion is one of the 
two main goals of Aleman. Mexico, tra- 
ditionally, has exported raw_ materials 
and imported manufactured goods. Her 
economy, thus, has been highly sensitive 
to world prices for her exports and has 
been affected quickly by production 
troubles abroad. Aleman proposes to 
change this situation by encouraging in- 
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OIL REFINERY CHEMIST 
The industry is being reorganized 


dustries at home that can meet many 
ot Mexico's demands for manufactured 
goods. 

Aleman will build on a foundation of 
industrial gains. made during and since 
the war. During the war, when manu- 
factured goods from outside sources be- 
came scarce, such industries as Mexico 
possessed were expanded. The cotton 
textile industry, the outstanding example 
of growth, was increased to the point 
where it became the countrys second 
largest producer of exports, in addition 
to meeting home demands. 

Now, new industries are springing up. 
Large investments are being made in 
plants to turn out electrical appliances. 
steel products, fertilizer, rayon, building 
materials. The making of moving pictures 
is becoming a major industry. Existing 
plants for the production of tires, chem- 
icals, stee). cement and glass are being 
enlarged. 

Aleman wants to stimulate this trend. 
He is to continue tax exemption as an aid 
to new industries. He is to increase the 
resources and lower the interest rate of 
the Nacional Financiera, the Govern- 
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MODERN POWER PLANT AT™ 


It will serve the 




















ment agency that lends money to indus- 
tries. He proposes to reduce dependence 
on U. S. technicians by training Mexicans 
to do technical work. 

Biggest question that Aleman has not 
yet answered definitely concerns the 
degree of protection that he will give to 
Mexican industries. Some of these indus- 
tries are uneconomical. They can con- 
tinue to do business while supplies of 
manufactured goods are short, but they 
could not survive free competition in 
normal times. 

High protection is advocated by An- 
tonio Ruiz Galindo, a successful indus- 
trialist who occupies the strategic post of 
Minister of National Economy in Ale- 
man’s Cabinet. 

Most other businessmen in Mexico, ex- 
cept those who deal in imported goods, 
favor high protection. Some even advo- 
cate ending the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with the U. S. 

Aleman proposes to meet the situa- 
tion with what he calls “prudential tariff 
protection,” but he has not explained ex- 
actly what the term means. On the other 
hand, he says he opposes “prohibitive 
tariffs on the products of other lands.” 
Until Aleman clarifies his position, U. S. 
exporters will not know what to expect 
in the way of Mexican barriers against 
their products. 

Private capital from outside sources is 
another subject on which Aleman has not 
yet made clear his policy. U.S. investors 
have poured large sums of money into 
Mexico in recent years. They are ready 
to pour in more, if they receive assur- 
ances that their money will be reasonably 
safe. 

@ Food production shares the top place 
with industrialization in Aleman’s pro- 
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MEXICAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 
esident’s objectives to make the country more self-sufficient 





gram. Mexico now relies heavily on 
imported corn, the country’s basic bread- 
stuff. She also imports considerable 
quantities of wheat and sugar. Yet her 
economy is basically agricultural; 65 per 
cent of her 21,000,000 people live on the 
12 per cent of her land that is considered 
suitable for farming. 

Irrigation will be the keystone of Ale- 
man’s farm program. He will complete 
projects now planned or under way to 
put water on 720,000 acres, thus step- 
ping up productivity. Eventually, he 
hopes to bring 3,360,000 acres of new 
land under cultivation. And he is raising 
the limit on individual grants of irrigated 
land from 10 acres, the figure set up by 
Cardenas, to 25 acres, in order to encour- 
age substitution of modern methods of 
farming for the primitive techniques now 
generally in use. 

Electrification is to go along with ir- 
rigation. Aleman proposes to spend $100,- 
000,000 on electrical development. The 
power produced is to be used on farms, 
for pumping irrigation water, in towns 
and for industrial purposes. 

Indicating the importance he attaches 
to irrigation and electrification, Aleman 
has created the new Cabinet post of Min- 
istry of Hydraulic Resources to direct 
these activities. 

The “ejido” program, under which 
Cardenas began to break up large estates 
and convert them into communal farms, 
is to be de-emphasized. The inefficiency 
of the “ejido” system, compared with that 
of large farms, is partly responsible for 
Mexico’s increased reliance on food im- 
ports. 

Aleman now is assuring the owners of 
relatively small farms that their land will 
be exempt from. seizure. On existing 
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PRESIDENT ALEMAN 
His Administration is progressive 


“ejido” projects, attempts will be made 
to boost production by using modern 
equipment and methods. 

Farm credits are being liberalized, and 

farmers will receive help in buying mod- 
ern machinery. 
@ Government ownership of the oil in- 
dustry and of the National Railways of 
Mexico, two of the nation’s biggest head- 
aches, is to continue. But both industries 
are now in the hands of new managers 
and are to be reorganized. 

Aleman has replaced Efrain Buenros- 
tro, Cardenas’ appointee, with Antonio 
Lopez Bermudez, former Senator from 


‘Chihuahua, as head of Pemex. New di- 


rector of National Railways is Manuel R. 
Palacios, a lawyer. His job is to carry out 
reforms recommended by a U. S. techni- 
cal commission, to improve safety stand- 
ards, to get new equipment and to speed 
up service. 

Labor troubles, largest obstacles to 
efficiency in Pemex and on the National 
Railways, are to be dealt with more firm- 
ly than heretofore. Aleman maintains that 
the laws are ample to protect the rights 
of workers and that he will not tolerate 
illegal strikes. This policy, if carried out 
fully, will eliminate most of the work 
stoppages that have plagued Pemex and 
the National Railways, as well as many 
other industries. 

Although there is some dissatisfaction 
with Aleman, particularly in the rural 
districts of Northwestern Mexico, his pro- 
gram has the support of most of the 
Mexican people. Under his Administra- 
tion, Mexico promises to make progress 
toward self-sufficiency and higher stand- 
ards of living. This progress is to be quiet 
and orderly and is to avoid extremes and 
upheavals. 
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AUSTRIA’S PLEA PUTS TO TEST 
U.S. POLICY TO HELP FRIENDS 


Nation seeks grant of $150,000,000 
to avert famine threat. Her future 


hinges on action taken by Congress 


Reported from 
VIENNA 


The new policy of the United 
States of spending Government dollars 
abroad only for the relief of “friendly” 
countries is to be tested by Austria. 

With famine threatening by 
spring, Austria’s Government is asking 
for a U.S. grant of $150,000,000. The 
State Department favors the gift as one 
way of insuring that the Austrians re- 
main beyond Communist control. Final 
say will be up to the U. S. Congress. 

Now that international food re- 
lief is to stop, Austria heads into 1947 
with the prospect of being able to pay 
for only one third of her necessary im- 
ports. Industry is at 30 per cent of pre- 
war activity. Home-grown food provides 
only 800 calories a day per person. Many 
industrial plants are held by the Rus- 
sians as German reparations. Trade with 
the countries of the Danube Basin is 
limping badly. 

Four nations share responsibility for 
Austria as occupying powers. The con- 
servative Austrian Government looks pri- 
marily to the U.S., however, for sub- 
stantial help. 

@ Troubles of Austria flow from seven 
years of Nazi domination, the war, and 


now occupation by four powers that fre- 
quently disagree on policy. 

Reparations are a fundamental argu- 
ment. President Truman agreed with 
Generalissimo Stalin at Potsdam in Aug- 
ust 1945 that German assets in Eastern 
Austria should be a source of reparations 
payments to Austria. The agreement, 
however, failed to define a German as- 
set. Since all of Austria was German 
from 1938 to 1945, and the Germans 
built, seized and acquired numerous fac- 
tories throughout the country, the vague 
wording of the Potsdam Agreement 
leaves the door wide open for Russia to 
lay hands on almost all the industries in 
her zone of Austria. 

That is exactly what the Russians have 
done. The United States, on the other 
hand, has publicly renounced her share 
of German assets in Western Austria and 
has handed them back to the Austrian 
Government. Meanwhile, however, the 
Austrian economy limps on one economic 
leg, deprived of full use of the important 
industries located in the Russian zone. 
This limits Austrian ability to produce 
exports of manufactures vitally needed 
to pay for food. 
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Displaced persons, about 400,000 
mouths that Austria must feed, are an- 
other liability. Russian Foreign Minister 
Molotov says he will not discuss evacu- 
ation of Allied troops from Austria until 
something is done to send the refugees 
back where they came from. Many of 
them are from the Slavic countries and 
have political reasons for not wishing 
to return to their homes. Russia con- 
siders these persons potential political 
enemies and wants them sent back to 
their native lands. The U.S. opposes 
forced return of displaced persons to 
homelands where they possibly may en- 
counter penalties. Meanwhile, 400,000 
men and women without homes continue 
to live in camps or private billets in Aus- 
tria, eating food that Austrians otherwise 
might eat and delaying agreement be- 
tween Russia and the U.S. on Austria’s 
more fundamental problems. 

The Danube River, flowing through 
both the American and Russian zones of 
Austria, has not been the asset for Austria 
that geography intended. The U.S., for 
months in peace-treaty talks, has been try- 
ing to open the Danube to the commerce 
of all nations. To enforce this demand, 
U.S. authorities for almost a year seized 
and held Danube barges belonging to 
Slavic countries on the lower Danube. 
Now that the U. S. has relinquished these 
barges, Russia has accepted the principle 
of freedom of navigation on the Danube 
for inclusion in peace treaties with Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Romania. The river, 
however, has not played its full economic 
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role in Austria’s life and may not regain 
its prewar activity for many more months. 
Occupation troops continue to bur- 
den the nation, though Austria was clas- 
sified as a liberated country in 1943, a 
status endorsed again this year by the 
four occupying powers. The Austrians 
have a freely elected Government, main- 
tain a Legation in Washington, sign 
treaties and trade agreements with other 
nations, yet on Austrian soil there are 
60,000 Russian, 25,000 British, 20,000 
French and 15,000 U. S. troops. The Aus- 
trian Government urges that they be with- 
drawn. The U. S., Britain and France are 
willing to evacuate their military forces, 
but Russia refuses as yet to discuss the 
Austrian appeal. So the country remains 
occupied. Each occupying power is deter- 
mined that evacuation must be simultane- 
ous. None wants to be the first to leave. 
Uniformity in Allied political and eco- 
nomic policies, always a goal but never 
a reality, has not been achieved in Aus- 
tria. Technically, there is no barrier to 
the free movement of goods and persons 
among the four zones of occupation in 
Austria. In practice, each zone tends to 
cling to its goods—especially food—and 
Austrians can travel only after comply- 
ing with complicated formalities. The 
U.S. zone, known among Austrians as 
the “Golden West,” is a sharp economic 
contrast to the war-devastated eastern 
area where little progress has been made 
in repairing war damage. The Austrian 
Government is tugged in four different 
directions by four different policies pur- 
sued by a Communist Russia, a Socialist 
Britain, a capitalist U. S. and a politically 
unsettled France. 
@ Economic prostration has been the 
experience of Austria since the war. 
Economic troubles center around the 
fact that Austria produces only half 
enough food to give her people even a 
minimum diet of 1,550 calories a day. 
(Americans average 3,300 calories. ) 
The food problem is simply that, in 
normal years before the war, Austria pro- 
duced three fourths of her food require- 
ments and imported the rest. Today, the 
country cannot produce half her require- 
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ments. UNRRA has been making up the 
deficit, to fill the gap between Austria's 
local resources, which furnish about 800 
calories a day per person, and the sub- 
sistence ration of 1,550 calories now in 
effect. On December 31, UNRRA goes 
out of existence. Shipments will continue 
to reach Austria for a few months after 
that date, but certainly by May Austria 
will require outside help. The U. S. Army 
is ready to spend $35,000,000 for emer- 
gency relief, a little food can be imported 
from nearby countries in exchange for 
Austrian exports. But a gap of $120,000,- 
000 will remain that can be filled only 
by other countries. 

Britain will contribute some food from 
her meager stocks. France is unable to 
spare any at all. Russian policy does not 
include any food grants to Austria. The 
upshot is that, if Austria is to stay alive 
through 1947, food must be supplied 
by the United States. 

Other imports in sizable amounts are 
needed to keep Austria’s industries going. 
As the chart shows, in 1947 Austria will 
require $292,000,000 in imported goods 
including, in addition to food, important 
quantities of industrial and reconstruc- 
tion material, agricultural equipment, 
coal, and medical and hospital supplies. 

Provided help is received, Austrians 
estimate that next year they can earn 
$115,000,000 in exports. Chief customers 
today are Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
Italy, Poland, Holland, Belgium, France, 
England and the U.S. Austria provides 
her customers with iron ore, magnesite, 
textiles, electric power, wood products 
and light manufactures. 

UNRRA supplies still to be delivered 
in 1947 will provide about $30,000,000 
of help. Britain has granted Austria a 
credit for the purchase of raw wool and 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank has grant- 
ed $3,000,000 for imports of raw cotton. 

A deficit will remain, however, esti- 
mated at roughly two thirds of Austria's 
import requirements. To meet it, Austria 
looks abroad, primarily to the U. S., for a 
grant of $150,000,000. 

@ U.S. interest in Austria’s welfare is 
emphasized by Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
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U.S. commander in Austria, who is now 
back in Vienna after conferring with 
officials in Washington. 

Clark has told the Austrian people to 
expect help from abroad and to rely on 
his efforts to insure that help will be 
forthcoming. 

Austrians are optimistic that they will 

get help, reports John W. Mowinckel, 
World Report correspondent. Mowinckel 
radios from Vienna: “Austrians say that 
if aid is withheld their country will be 
delivered to the Communists who have 
continually maintained that U.S. aid is 
not coming and that the westward orien- 
tation of Austrian policy is built on 
sand. Such Austrians feel that their anti- 
Communist Government merits U.S. 
help.” 
@ U.S. performance for Austria de- 
pends on the attitude of the incoming 
Congress. An application from Austria 
for a loan of $50,000,000 is pending be- 
fore the Export-Import Bank and can 
be granted without further congressional 
action. This industrial loan, however, 
would not relieve the pressing need for 
food and raw materials. 

An outright grant in aid of about 
$150,000,000 is the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s prescription for keeping Austria 
alive and on the democratic side. Con- 
gress will be told that, if this gift is made 
to Austria, the country can survive dur- 
ing 1947 and may get on its feet eco- 
nomically in 1948. Without the money, 
U.S. officials will say, every bit of effort 
by General Clark to make Austria a sali- 
ent for Western ideas in Central Europe 
will be wasted. 

The sum would be spent mainly for 
food to maintain the subsistence ration, 
but funds would also be available for 
raw materials, fuel and equipment to 
revive industry and agriculture. The U.S. 
Treasury would take up relief work in 
Austria where UNRRA leaves off. 

The future of Austria hinges on what 
Congress decides to do about paying this 
bill. U.S. policy considers it an invest- 
ment in democracy on the Danube to 
safeguard the stake in men, money, in- 
fluence and effort in Central Europe. 
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JAPAN PURGES ‘FIRST FAMILIES’ 
FROM FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 


‘House cleaning’ designed by Allies 
to end commercial monopolies and 
eliminate executives who aided war 


Reported from 
Tea. ¥ 


The once vast powers of Japan’s 
economic leaders are being systematically 
trimmed. This marks the final phase of 
the Allied program designed to purge 
war-makers and other undesirables from 
Japanese politics, education, finance and 
industry. 

Constant prodding of the Yoshida 
Government by occupation authorities has 
been necessary to get the purge program 
rolling. A further speed-up will be neces- 
sary, however, if the project is to be com- 
pleted by the May 3 deadline, when 
Japan’s new Constitution goes into effect. 
The Japanese Government has been stall- 
ing whenever possible because of the 
fact that much of its support comes from 
the interests at whom the house cleaning 
is directed. 

The economic purge cannot be ex- 
pected to eliminate from industry and 
finance all the men who influenced pre- 
war Japan. It will be thorough enough to 
reduce the powers of the family monop- 
olies that have had a strangle hold on 
Japan’s economy. 

The directive General of the Army 

Douglas MacArthur has ordered the Yo- 
shida Government to carry out is four- 
fold. Thousands of persons already have 
been removed from public and private 
jobs, but the purge is far from being 
complete. 
@ Finance and industry supplied many 
executives who, without holding official 
positions, nevertheless were instrumental 
in guiding Japan to war. So, besides 
breaking up the family combines, the 
Japanese Government must eliminate 
these executives from responsible policy- 
making positions and must freeze lesser 
executives to their present positions. This 
economic purge affects about 15,000 in- 
dividuals, but no more than 2,000 or 
3,000 directly, because the majority al- 
ready have resigned. 

An examination committee will screen 
all persons now prominent in industry, 
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finance and publishing. Any key officials 
classified as “undesirables” will not only 
be dismissed from their present positions 
but also will be prohibited from holding 
similar executive posts with other firms 
on the purge list. 

Subject to the purge are all persons 
holding key positions with firms whose 
capital investment exceeds 1,000,000 yen 
($6,666,667 ). Emphasis is being placed 
on cleaning up companies which pro- 
duced war materials, basic industrial 
goods or which were engaged in trade or 
finance of a monopolistic character. 

Top executives under scrutiny include 
the chairmen, vice chairmen, presidents, 
vice president and directors of financial 
and industrial organizations, and the ed- 
itors-in-chief, managing editors and news 
editors of newspapers. 

Secondary executives who face the 
possibility of being frozen to their pres- 
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ICHIRO HATOYAMA 
Purged Liberal Party leader 


ent positions include corporation secre- 
taries, treasurers, advisers, counselors and 
auditors. 

Other employes of firms subject to the 
purge will not be affected. As an ex- 
ample, in the information field, reporters, 
editorial writers and commentators are 
excluded, even though they may have 
gone beyond their official duties to prop- 
agandize the war. Japanese newspaper- 
men consider the press purge as less 
drastic than generally expected. 

A key official may lose his job with a 
corporation but will be permitted to re- 
tain his stock in the organization, pro- 
viding his holding does not exceed 10 
per cent of the total. If he holds more 
than 10 per cent, he will be compelled 
to sell all of his stock. 

Major objectives of the economic 
purge are to hasten the liquidation of 
business and industrial combines and to 
give officials with clean war records a 
chance to move into responsible policy- 
making positions. These officials also are 
being encouraged to buy stock in the 
companies. 

The purge order lists 238 business 
firms, 60 banks and other financial or- 
ganizations and 84 semi-official organiza- 
tions. Thirty-four newspapers are on the 
investigation list, including Tokyo’s “big 
three,” the Asahi, Mainichi and Yomiuri 
and also the Nippon Times, an English- 
language paper which was subsidized by 
the Foreign Office. 

The 10 wealthiest families have lost 
control of their assets, frozen through 
separate orders which designated their 
industrial combines for liquidation as 
holding companies. Value of these major 
corporations and their principal subsid- 
iaries, already seized, is in excess of 


- $500,000,000. 


These families, which long ruled Ja- 
pan, today are receiving living expenses 
of about $30 a month. Even their per- 
sonal belongings are being seized under 
the new order. 

The immense holdings of the 10 fam- 
ilies will be converted into non-negoti- 
able Government bonds, on which the 
recipients will be unable to borrow. In 
addition, members of the leading fam- 
ilies will not be allowed to hold executive 
positions with any of the organizations 
they formerly controlled. 
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TOKYO VAULTS YIELD ZAIBATSU SECURITIES TO LIQUIDATION BODY 
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Breakup of family combines that had a strangle hold on Japan’s economy was only one item on Allied agenda 


@ National political leaders were sin- 
gled out in the initial phase of the over- 
all purge program. During the first nine 
months of this year, 8,000 persons were 
screened and 899 Government officials 
were purged, including Cabinet and Diet 
members. Another 186,000 persons, many 
of them military personnel, were exclud- 
ed from Government service. Many offi- 
cials still are to be screened and occupa- 
tion authorities are on the lookout for 
violations of the purge program. 

Joseph Fromm, staff correspondent for 
World Report, says in a Tokyo dispatch 
that Prime Minister Yoshida not only has 
failed to take firm action to carry out the 
spirit of the purge by preventing dis- 
credited politicians from engaging in 
politics, but has gone so far as to encour- 
age them to work behind the scenes. 

“It is no secret in Tokyo,” says Fromm, 
“that on more than one occasion Yoshida 
has met with purged members of his Lib- 
eral Party to plot strategy, including con- 
ferences with Ichiro Hatoyama, the for- 
mer president of the party who was purged 
a few days before he was scheduled to 
become Prime Minister last spring.” 

Soviet Russia’s member of the Allied 
Council for Japan, Lieut. Gen. Kuzma 
Derevyanko, believes the political purge 
has not been thorough enough. He con- 


tends that more than 100 members of the 
Diet should be purged for their ultra- 
nationalistic or militaristic records during 
the war. Derevyanko specifically listed 
10 members he wanted removed and 
submitted evidence of their past activities 
which he maintained disqualified them 
for public office. 
@ Local political leaders will be sub- 
jected to a thorough screening, beginning 
late this month. The program is to be 
completed early in 1947 and any delay 
will hold up local elections. Already 5,000 
officials have resigned, a jump ahead of 
the purge. More than 200,000 other local 
officials are expected to lose their jobs. 

The house cleaning will be of a general 
nature, since the order provides that 
leading officials of towns and villages 
automatically are disqualified from run- 
ning for re-election if they held office 
before Sept. 2, 1945. They will be barred 
from their present jobs for at least four 
years but may seek less important posts. 

This means a change in Japan’s 204 
mayors and their deputies, 1,800 town 
headmen, 8,559 village headmen, 144,- 
000 chiefs of village associations, 64,000 
representatives of block associations and 
92 ward heads. 

Besides, all candidates for local offices 
must be screened and anyone who held 


an influential position during the war, 
such as with the Government’s Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association, will be 
barred from running for public office. 
qj The education purge, designed to 
eliminate from Japan’s schools and uni- 
versities all “undesirable” teachers, was 
started in June but has bogged down. 
Screening has been suspended because 
in many cases the members of screening 
committees were themselves suspect. 
These committees moved so cautiously 
that they had expelled less than 100 
teachers after checking up on 300,000. 

Screening machinery for the educa- 
tion program now is being overhauled 
and it appears that the job of checking 
on the past records of Japan’s 500,000 
teachers may have to be started from 
scratch. Indications are that this will be 
the last of the purge programs to be 
completed. 

Like other reforms the Allies are forc- 
ing on Japan, the purge program is mov- 
ing more slowly than expected and some 
of Japan’s warmakers are escaping pun- 
ishment. However, the purge is certain 
to reduce the powers of Japan’s prewar 
ruling class and close to 500,000 Japa- 
nese will have been banished from pub- 
lic life by the time Japan’s democratic 
Constitution comes into being. 
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BRITAIN TRYING TO EASE 
LIFE OF HER COLONIALS 


Socialist planning is to be used 
in effort to protect natives from 
recurring cycles of feast and famine 


Reported from 
LONDON 


Great Britain is turning to so- 
cialist planning as the answer to the 
long-range problems of her colonial Em- 
pire. The new policy is in line with the 
Labor Party doctrine that a modern so- 
ciety should follow a well-defined plan 
and that the executor of the plan should 
be the government. 

The British Government plans to 
shield the 63,000,000 inhabitants of the 
crown colonies from economic hardship 
by an elaborate system of marketing 
controls, crop insurance and price stabi- 
lization designed to end the feast-or- 
famine cycle that has retarded progress 
in the past. 

Britain and the colonies will spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in the next 10 
years for development and_ welfare 
projects. 

A Labor Party intellectual, Arthur 
Creech Jones, recently has become Secre- 
tary of State for Colonies. He long has 
urged application of socialist principles to 
colonial administration. Now he is to have 
a chance to put his beliefs into practice. 

The plan for colonial improvement is 

to reach into every corner of the scat- 
tered Empire and will have a direct bear- 
ing on world markets for many tropical 
commodities. 
@ Development and welfare programs 
are being organized in the colonies to 
generate economic activity, raise living 
standards and improve the efficiency of 
colonial labor. 

The various projects can draw on 
nearly $500,000,000 granted by Parlia- 
ment last year for expenditure during the 
next 10 years. The fund is to be increased 
by substantial contributions from the 
colonies themselves. 

The money is to be spent in two ways: 

Direct allocations to colonial terri- 
tories will help finance such projects as 
road building, port improvements, health 
and sanitation programs, education and 
a host of other schemes aimed at putting 
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the more backward colonies on their feet 
and preparing them to handle a greater 
share of their own government. A total 
of $342,000,000 already has been allo- 
cated to 35 colonies and another $44,- 
000,000 is held in reserve for supple- 
mentary allocations. 

The accompanying map shows the 
areas that are receiving the biggest alloca- 
tions. The bulk of the money is to be 
spent on the African colonies. They con- 
tain two thirds of the colonial population 
and are the most backward. Substantial 
allocations also have been made to the 
smaller colonies in the Mediterranean, 
Middle East, Indian Ocean, South Atlan- 
tic and Western Pacific. 

Funds for the program are controlled 
by the Colonial Office in London. Money 
is not to be turned over to the colonies 
until they have drawn up detailed proj- 
ects, which then must be approved by the 
Colonial Office. 

Central schemes, designed to benefit 
all the colonies simultaneously, have been 
allotted $94,000,000. About a third of this 
is set aside for research to find new uses 
for colonial products and new commodi- 
ties that can be produced profitably in 
the colonies. Millions are to be spent for 
higher education, training of colonials 
for higher posts in government, geodetic 
and topographic surveys and _ technical 
services. 

Preparation of the 10-year plans now 
is well under way and a number of draft 
plans from various colonies are being dis- 
cussed in London. The most ambitious is 
Nigeria's, which calls for an expenditure 
of $220,000,000, of which $128,000,000 
is to be raised locally. 

To assist in the administration of the 
program, the Colonial Secretary has set 
up a Colonial Development and Welfare 
Advisory Committee composed of both 
Government and non-Government mem- 
bers, and a Colonial Research Advisory 
Committee, consisting mainly of scientific 
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and technical experts. There is also a 
Colonial Products Research Council to 
consider what raw materials from the 
colonies can be used by industry and t:: 
develop their use by applied research. 

A beginning was made during the war, 
with funds allocated under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act of 1940. 
About $96,000,000 for some 500 projects 
was allocated under the 1940 act, but 
only a portion could be spent because of 
wartime scarcities. 

Resistance to the development and 
welfare program is coming principally 
from the white traders and their home 
offices in England. They resent the pros- 
pect of paying higher taxes to support a 
program they oppose. The Colonial Sec- 
retary recently issued the following di- 
rective to governors: 

“It is important that direct taxation 
borne mainly by the richer members of 
the community should be reviewed .. . 
so as to ensure that local revenues are 
making an adequate and fair contribu- 
tion towards the cost of the development 
and advancement of the territory.” 

Another thing the wealthy traders do 
not accept easily is the home Govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging nonwhite 
colonials to participate actively in the 
welfare and development program. The 
Colonial Secretary is stressing that much 
of the value of the program will be lost 
if the ordinary people of the colonies 
regard it merely as a Government activ- 
ity imposed from the outside. Policy now 
is to arouse public opinion in the col- 
onies in support of the plan and to enlist 
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the co-operation of the local inhabitants 
through nongovernment “development 
committees.” 

@ Stabilization of the colonial econo- 
mies is being sought through continua- 
tion of the controlled marketing of com- 
modities set up during the war. Under 
this system, the British Government con- 
tracts ahead of time to buy the entire 
exportable surplus for one year, or sev- 
eral years, at a set price. The Govern- 
ment then sells on the open market at 
world prices. Profits made in this way go 
into an equalization fund to compensate 
for losses in years when world prices 
are low. 

The system is causing some concern 
in the U.S. State Department. which 
disapproves of the trade barriers thus 
erected between the colonies and the 
non-British world. 

Cocoa from West Africa is the proto- 
type. The British Government is planning 
to extend its wartime control over the 
marketing of the entire cocoa crop of 
West Africa. 

Importers, especially in the U.S., are 
objecting to the scheme. West Africa 
produces half of the world’s supply of 
cocoa and about 60 per cent of the cocoa 
imported by the U.S. Traders say the 
British plan would wreck the free market 
in the commodity and would allow the 
British to manipulate cocoa prices to 
their own advantage. The Government 
in London would be in a position eventu- 
ally to allocate cocoa stocks anyway it 
liked, reserving the choicest grades for 
home use, if it so desired. American im- 
porters.of cocoa also fear the projected 
system would rule out the need for their 


services and that the British might sell di- 
rectly to the chocolate manufacturers. 

The British reply to all these objections 
is that prices and allocations of cocoa 
will be handled fairly and that the 
scheme is essential for the protection of 
the peasant growers in West Africa, who 
have suffered in the past as the result ot 
wildly fluctuating prices. 

One catch in the cocoa scheme and 
others like it is that the growers them- 
selves may balk. With world prices pre- 
senting opportunities for easy wealth, 
planters see little attraction in a plan 
that would give them only modest profits 
now in return for the promise of future 
stability. 

Coffee from East Africa also is likely 
to continue under the control of Lon- 
don. The East African colonies produce 
only a small fraction of the world’s supply 
of coffee, but it is a special grade, re- 
quired for making certain blends. 

Touchy point here is that much of the 
crop comes from Tanganyika, which is not 
a British colony but a territory mandated 
to Britain by the League of Nations after 
the first World War. Some U. S. officials 
question Britain's :ight to shut the terri- 
tory off to non-British buyers. 

Tea from Ceylon and India will con- 
tinue to be a British monopoly if the 
British succeed in coming to an agree- 
ment with the growers. Tea planters now 
are showing a strong preference for trad- 
ing on the free market in order to profit 
from today’s high prices. A drop in world 
prices of tea may make the tea growers 
sing a different tune. 

Other commodities the British are plan- 
ning to control include nearly all the so- 


called peasant crops: peanuts, sisal, palm 
oil, cotton, tobacco and some spices. 

Bulk buying of commodities from the 

colonies has a number of advantages for 
the British aside from that of stabilizing 
prices for the producers. It also stabilizes 
prices for domestic consumers. Most of 
the commodities involved are still under 
international allocation, due to end next 
year. When international control ends, 
the British could allocate their huge 
stocks so that a maximum number of 
dollars, which they desperately need, 
would be brought in. Bulk buying also 
assures Britain of getting an adequate 
share of her own colonial produce at a 
time when other countries, with more 
money to spend, might otherwise buy 
up most of it for their own use. 
@ Serious obstacles stand between the 
Labor Government and the sort of social- 
istic empire it would like to see. A heavy 
burden of inertia will slow progress and 
try the patience of the reformers. 

The bulk of the Empire’s population 
is backward and primitive. Much of it is 
handicapped by the disease and malnu- 
trition that are characteristic of most 
tropical regions. 

White settlers, who still dominate 
much of the trade in the colonies, will 
not readily give up their privileged posi- 
tion. In some colonies, government still 
is managed indirectly through tribal 
leaders, usually old and unenlightened 
chieftains who have every interest in pre- 
serving the status quo. The Colonial 
Office itself, in spite of new blood at the 
top, may find it difficult to shake off the 
conservative traditions that go back to 
Queen Victoria's time. 


Britain To Spend Millions Developing Colonies 
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AUSTRALIA COMBATS INFLATION 
BY KEEPING WARTIME CONTROLS 


Labor Government extending its 
regulatory powers in order to 
continue successful reconversion 


Australia’s Labor Government is 
extending its wartime controls to ward 
off inflation. The same controls will be 
used later to aid public planning of full 
employment. 

Legislation moving through Par- 
liament is designed to make permanent 
the Government’s war powers over the 
nation’s economy. A new budget, slash- 
ing expenditures and deficits, accom- 
panies this bill. Both measures are as- 
sured passage by the substantial Labor 
majority returned in the recent election. 

The new law on economic controls 
will enable the Government to continue 
price and wage ceilings, rationing, sub- 
sidies, exchange control, housing prior- 
ities, export and import licensing and 
close supervision of stock and bond sales, 
although some restrictions will be re- 
laxed. 

Emergency powers, which permitted 

government by decree, are to be relin- 
quished shortly without waiting for a 
formal declaration ending the war. 
@ Government regulations have en- 
abled Australia since V-E Day to hold 
increases in the cost of living to one fifth 
those in the U.S. 

Through the entire period of the war, 
retail prices of food have increased less 
than 5 per cent, compared to 71 per cent 
in the U.S. In Sydney, butter sells for 
28 cents and sirloin steak for 18 cents a 
pound. Eggs are only 38 cents a dozen. 

Ceiling orders cover 2,600 items, and 
the retail-price index stands only 25 per 
cent above the prewar level—lower than 
in any other major country except Canada. 

Subsidies of $106,590,000, which ac- 
count for more than half this year’s 
budget deficit, hold down prices of but- 
ter, milk, tea and other essentials, spread- 
ing the burden of increased costs among 
all taxpayers and reducing the load on 
low-income families. 

Priorities for industrial commodities 
have ben abandoned, except for building 
materials and a few other scarce items. 
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But the Government will retain authority 
to reimpose restrictions if needed. 

Export licensing, designed to conserve 
essential goods for domestic use, also has 
been withdrawn, except on wool textiles, 
food and a few other items. But here too 
the Government will have power to add 
to the list at will. 

Exchange controls are used to con- 
serve Australia’s dollar resources. and to 
assure their use for essential imports. 

Australia’s Labor Party is determined 
to use fiscal management as an instru- 
ment in national planning for full em- 
ployment. Suspicious that the World 
Bank and Fund might interfere, Labor 


members of Parliament recently turned 
down Prime Minister Joseph Chifley’s 
recommendation that Australia adhere 
to the Bretton Woods Agreement. The 
proposal has been referred to next year’s 
Labor Party conference. 

Wool production, which was bought 
up in its entirety by the Government 
during the war, largely for Britain’s ac- 
count, now has been returned to free 
trading on the open market. However, 
huge wartime stocks still held by the 
Government are being released gradually 
to keep prices under control. 

Capital issues are to remain under the 
strict supervision of the Government. The 
intention is to direct new investment 
into projects deemed desirable by the 
Government, rather than to those most 
profitable to investors. No loans can be 
floated or stocks issued without a per- 
mit. Ceiling prices govern all sales of 
stocks and bonds and most transfers of 
property, including real estate. 





WOOL RETURNS TO THE OPEN MARKET IN AUSTRALIA 


Spirited bidding marks opening of first postwar wool auction in Sydney 




















Man-power controls, which froze es- 

sential workers in their jobs and directed 
others to war industries, have been 
dropped. But wage ceilings are being 
maintained. 
@ Trade unions, which provide major 
support for the Labor Party, but do not 
always agree with the policies of the 
party's professional politicians, are buck- 
ing the Government's wage restrictions. 
A flat pay increase of one pound ($3.23) 
a week and a 40-hour week are demand- 
ed by 400,000 industrial workers. 

Basic wages in Australian industry are 
set by Arbitration Courts. Adjustments 
are made every three months to keep 
wages in line with the index of retail 
prices. Wartime regulations of the Com- 
monwealth Government, now continued, 
forbid employers to pay wages higher 
than those set by the courts. 

Official statistics indicate that wages 
have kept up with price rises, but the 
Government tacitly admitted the inade- 
quacy of its own figures when it author- 
ized wage bonuses during the war. The 
unions now insist that increases in the 
cost of living and improved efficiency 
justify a pay boost. 

“Direct actionists” in the trade unions 
are urging strikes to enforce the wage re- 
quest. Strikes are not illegal, despite the 
arbitration procedure practiced with sreat 
success for 40: years. Though employers 
can be fined for violating court decisions, 
Australian judges have not attempted for 
years to impose financial or criminal pen- 
alties on- unions that strike against arbi- 
tration awards. Experience showed such 
measures to be futile. 

Unions, instead, are penalized by with- 
drawal of “closed-shop” and other bene- 
fits. While most unions, as a result, have 
accepted decision of the Labor courts, 
dockers, coal miners and other aggressive 
organizations frequently have _ refused, 
even during the war. 

Political intervention by the Labor 
Government to influence the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court is demanded 
now by the powerful Council of [rade 
Unions, which also urges withdrawal of 
the federal order pegging wages. 

But a constitutional amendment to 
transfer regulation of basic wages from 
the judicial to the executive arm of the 
Government was defeated in a national 
referendum recently, and Labor Party 
moderates, who control the Cabinet, have 
refused to intercede in the arbitration pro- 
ceedings. 

Since the recent elections, many one- 
day stoppages and some longer strikes 
have been called in attempts to force 
Cabinet action. This explosive issue now 
threatens the anti-inflation program. 


@ Fiscal policies adopted by the Labor 


Government are intended to increase the 
real wages of Australia’s workers and 
still head off an inflationary spiral. Labor 
Party moderates argue that these policies 
are more effective than an over-all pay 





Year Ending 
June 1946 





DEFICIT 
$494,190,000 





TOTAL 
EXPENDITURES 
$1,750,660,000 


increase, which they claim would soon be 
swallowed by price rises. 

Social security benefits, which totaled 
$55,250,000 annually before the war, 
will be boosted to $219,000,000 imme- 
diately and ultimately to $325,000,000. 
Old-age payments will be liberalized, 
adding 95,000 new pensioners to the 
lists and raising benefits for 50,000 others. 
A national system of health insurance, 
giving free medical treatment to every- 
one, is to be instituted gradually over the 
next 10 years. 

Taxes are to be reduced on all levels, 
but particularly for low-income families. 
Sales taxes, which hit wage earners 
hardest, are to be halved on most items 
and removed on others. Income taxes are 
to be brought down an average of 22 
per cent, with reductions of as much 
as 47 per cent on the lowest incomes and 
of about 16 per cent on incomes over 
$16,000. Corporation taxes, however, are 
to be maintained at their present levels. 

Revenue available to the Government 
this year, despite the tax cuts, is esti- 
mated at $1,243,550,000, only $12,920,- 
000 less than last year. Accelerated 
business activity, increased sales of con- 
sumer goods, higher returns on customs 
duties and tax payments by 400,000 vet- 
erans who have returned to private em- 
ployment will keep the Government's 
income up. 

Defense and other expenditures re- 
lated to the war are being cut heavily to 


TOWARD A BALANCED BUDGET 


Australias Cut in Government Deficit 






Year Ending 
June 1947 (est.) 





DEFICIT 
$190,570,000 





EXPENDITURES 
$1,434,120,000 
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make up the difference in revenue, to 
permit higher social security payments 
and subsidies, and still to hold budget 
deficits to a minimum. 

These expenditures, which include oc- 
cupation costs in Japan, UNRRA contri- 
butions and veterans benefits, as well as 
the upkeep of the armed services, will be 
cut to $713,330,000 by reducing the 
armed forces to 67,000 by next June and 
by other economies. Similar expenditures 
last year cost the Government $1,220,- 
000,000, while war spending in the last 
year of hostilities totaled $1,485,000,000. 

Budget deficits, as a result, will be cut 
back to $190,570,000 for the year ending 
June 30, a reduction of more than 60 per 
cent below last year’s deficit and almost 
75 per cent below the average of $746,- 
000,000 during the six war years. 

@ The key to the inflation problem in 
Australia, however, as in all other coun- 
tries, lies in increased production. Re- 
conversion, aided by stable wages and 
prices, is proceeding smoothly. But 
backed-up demand for goods still far 
exceeds output and imports. 

Government officials admit that union 
requests for higher wages, suspended 
during the war, cannot long be blocked. 
But they hope to get production into 
higher gear before they yield. Australia’s 
avoidance of spiraling inflation depends 
upon her success in boosting production 
to the level of demand before political 
pressures explode. 
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PRICE INCREASE HITS 
BRITISH TRADE PLANS 


Rising production costs jeopardize 
export program already retarded 
_ by shortages of labor and material 


Reported froma 


LONDO 


Great Britain’s campaign to sell 
the rest of the world more and more 
goods “made in Britain” is running into 
unexpected snags. 

Rising prices are coming on top 
of shortages in labor and materials, al- 
ready harassing Government efforts to 
boost exports 75 per cent above the 1938 
level and to restore a prewar standard 
of living. Now the coal strike in the U. S. 
threatens to impede freight shipments of 
production supplies from abroad. 

Imports are running about $130,000,- 
000 a month above exports. Under nor- 
mal conditions this might be an indica- 
tion of the volume of future exports. But 
most of Britain’s dollars now go for food 
and such things as motion pictures to 
build morale at home. This means that a 
good share of British buying does noth- 
ing to improve production for export. 
Added to this is the belief that rising 
prices abroad will lead to exhaustion 
of the American and Canadian loans by 
1948 instead of in 1950, as originally 
planned. 

“Taken together,” says E. J. Drechsel, 
staff correspondent of World Report in 
London, “this situation is causing indus- 
trialists. members of Parliament and Gov- 
ernment officials to ask themselves such 
questions as these: 

“How can Britain maintain produc- 
tion of consumer goods if the machin- 
ery to make those goods is being sold 
abroad?” 

“Can Britain recuperate if during the 
next three years $500,000,000 of her 
available dollar resources must be spent 
to revive Germany?” 

“If Britain is having difficulty raising 

exports above prewar levels in a seller’s 
market, what will happen when the buy- 
ers market returns?” 
@ Difficulties abound for the export 
program which is one of the principal 
features of the Labor Government’s re- 
covery plan. 
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More consumer goods, things to put on 
shop shelves are needed as an incentive 
for the workingman to work harder and 
earn more so he can buy the things he 
wants. As it is now, there is so little to 
buy that he is not interested in raising his 
pay much above the cost of necessities. 
Too, consumer goods are needed to attract 
the tourists Britain hopes for next year. 

More workers, or more productive 
work, are essential. Since the man-power 
pool is shrinking, efforts are being con- 
centrated on increasing labor’s efficiency. 
Labor-saving devices are being installed 
to bring out-of-date equipment up to 
modern standards. . 

More coal must be gotten to British 
industries. Already some steel mills have 
had to shut down temporarily for want of 
coal. The situation is expected to grow 
steadily worse before a turning point is 
reached, probably in February. 
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LONDONERS SHOP IN SIDEWALK MARTS FOR NECESSITIES 





Shortages of raw materials and semi- 
finished goods such as steel are holding 
back production. Much of Britain’s crit- 
icism of the U.S. grows from the inabil- 
ity to obtain goods ordered from America. 
@ The cures for the export program de- 
pend as much on by-passing these difh- 
culties as on eliminating them. The whole 
nation is being made more export con- 
scious through advertising campaigns 
stressing the urgency of selling more 
goods abroad in order to buy food and 
products needed to restore prewar stand- 
ards of living. 

A major shift in the types of exports 
is being tried. Instead of coal and tex- 
tiles, emphasis is being placed on sales of 
light metals, chemicals and similar lines 
developed during the war. Britain’s over- 
ill objective is to find a middle course 
between the mass-production methods of 
the U.S. and the light consumer-goods 
industries being set up elsewhere. 

@ Looking ahead, British exporters be- 
lieve that competing products from the 
U.S. will become so expensive they will 
price themselves out of many world mar- 
kets. Britain is determined not to follow 
suit. One safeguard is food subsidies, now 
amounting to $1,500,000,000 a year. By 
subsidizing food costs, the British hope 
to hold wage demands in check and thus 
to keep a lid on the costs of producing 
for export. 

The immediate problem is neither costs 
nor markets, but rising prices and mul- 
tiplying shortages, all eating into Brit- 
ain’s ability to produce the goods the 
country must sell abroad if she is to be 
able to buy the things needed at home. 
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More consumer goods are needed as an incentive for British workers 
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CLIMATE 


is one reason why 


What is your business? Are you in- 
terested in better living conditions? 
Could your business operate more 
efficiently in an evergreen climate? 
Does it have to do with vacations, 
resorts, sportsmen, hunting, fishing, 
travel? Do you cater to _ tourists— 
Canada’s biggest pre-war industry? If 
so, consider British Columbia in your 
expansion plans, for B.C. is the ‘**Cali- 
fornia of Canada.”’ 


British Columbia’s temperate climate 
is a big asset to industry—means low 
building and fuel costs. B.C.’s evergreen 
climate and scenic beauty have attracted 
millions of visitors, bringing millions 
of tourist dollars to buy Canadian 
goods. Millions more tourists are 
coming and many thousands are 
coming to stay, for life is better in this 
province on the blue Pacific. 


But climate is just one of the many 
advantages awaiting you in this land 
of plenty. Plenty of cheap hydroelectric 
power on Pacific tide-water—plenty of 
skilled labor—plenty of choice building 
sites—and abundant natural resources 
are right here in your own backyard. 
Well-organized transportation by rail, 
road, air and water will carry your 
goods to market. 





And what a market! China—India— 
South Africa—South Americam—Russia 
—Australiam—New Zealand. Nearer home 
—the domestic zone of British Col- 
umbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, representing a population of 
more than 3,250,000 people with money 
to buy. 


Yes, British Columbia is a better place 
to work, live and play. Private industry 
made this province and British Col- 
umbians will help make your business. 
Added reasons why ‘“‘Business Is Moving 


to B.C.”’’ 


There’s Business for You in British Columbia 


B. C. ELECTRIC 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
600 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, 8.C 








DON CCLTMAN 
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Please send complete information on British Columbia to 
NAME 





ADDRESS. 














France Builds A Fourth Republic 


The French people now are completing a task of enormous proportions. They 
are creating a new form of government under which France seeks to lead Europe. 

When war ended, France had only a provisional regime. The Third Republic 
had gone down to defeat in 1940; its leaders were divided. Some, like Pierre 
Laval, had collaborated with the Germans; others, like Leon Blum, had been 
prisoners of the Germans. New leaders, like Gen. Charles de Gaulle, who directed 
the Free French armies abroad, and Georges Bidault, the professor who directed 
underground warfare at home, called on the people to state their will by vote. 

Within 18 months, Frenchmen have voted eight times. Violent campaigning has 
made politics almost a daily chore, as the Worldgraph shows. The regime now 
emerging is still to be tested. Its task is to win the leadership of Europe. 


—Copyright, 1946, by World Report (Photos from Press Association; French Press and Information Service) 
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AT COUNTY LEVEL 


SEPT. 23-SEPT. 29, 1945—Collabora- 
tionists like Marshal Petain and Laval 
are still to be sentenced; war issues still 
dominate politics. Communist heroes 
share county offices with anti-Commu- 
nist leaders of the underground, united 
in the Popular Republican Party. 












TRIPARTY RULE 


JUNE 2, 1946—Communists lose first 
place in a new Assembly to Popular 
Republicans, but Socialists get the 
balance of power. A triparty truce 
makes Popular Republican Georges 
Bidault the Premier, while a more 
moderate constitution is drafted. 
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LINE-UP IN SENATE 


NOV. 24, 1946—Again the Commu- 
nists are checked. Though they gain 
more electors than any other party, 
they lack control of the Council of the 
Republic, popularly called the Senate. 
The people of France thus have made 
it impossible for a single party to rule. 































A NEW REPUBLIC 


OCT. 21, 1945—Through referendum 
and election, Frenchmen reject the 
Constitution of 1875, thus killing the 
Third Republic. Communists get one 
seat more than Popular Republicans in 
the Assembly, which is to draft a new 
constitution for the Fourth Republic. 
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NEW CONSTITUTION 


OCT. 13, 1946—Gen. De Gaulle has 
spoken, asking Frenchmen to reject 
the draft constitution, which he says 
will make France weak. It is approved, 
but weariness takes its toll of votes. 
More than a third approve, almost a 
third oppose, one third fails to vote. 


COMPLETE STATE 


JANUARY 1947—A joint session of the 
two houses of Parliament is to select a 
President, who will then choose a 
Premier with parliamentary  sup- 
port. The Fourth Republic, thus com- 
pleted according to the will of the 
voters, is to seek European leadership. 
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(Macedonia is a land of battle. 
Guerrilla warfare in Greek Mace- 
donia is reaching the proportions of 
a civil war similar in its interna- 
tional aspect to the conflict in Spain 
between 1936 and 1939. Russia and 
Britain both are deeply involved. 
The United Nations faces the pros- 
pect of dealing with continued 
threats of the peace arising from an 
area called “the mother of wars.” 

(The Macedonian problem is old, 
but cloaked now as always with the 
propaganda and intrigue of world 
politics. WORLD REPORT here- 
with examines the land, its people 
and the political stakes involved.) 


ACEDONIA has not been an inde- 
M pendent state since the days of 
Alexander the Great. Its boundaries, 
therefore, never have been accurately 
defined. Macedonian nationalism is a 
modern development which has fre- 
quently been used as a convenient ve- 
hicle for the territorial aspirations of 
Greece, Bulgaria and Serbia, now Yugo- 
slavia, or for the powers which use 
these Balkan states as instruments for 
their own political plans. 

Roughly, Macedonia may be said to 
cover an area about the size of West 
Virginia, within a radius of 80 to 150 
miles of Salonika—from Mount Olympus 
on the southwestern coast of the Aegean 
Sea to the mouth of the Nestos River at 
the frontiers of Thrace. 

The importance of this area in the 
military strategy of the Balkans can 
hardly be overstated. Salonika is a port 
of the first magnitude; Kavalla, to the 
east, is a good secondary port. The 
Vardar and Struma rivers, flowing south 
from Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, are at 
once the natural routes of these coun- 
tries to the Aegean and the paths which 
an invader from the Aegean would fol- 
low to reach the Danube, waterway of 
Southeastern Europe. 

Macedonia’s southern plains are 
among the better farmlands of the Bal- 
kans. From them Greece normally ob- 
tains the greater part of her domestic 
food supplies. These lands produce 
grains, cotton, tobacco, fruits and veg- 
etables. Upper Macedonia, including 
those portions of the region held- by 
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MACEDONIA—BIRTHPLACE 
OF WAR FOR 2,300 YEARS 


Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, is pastoral 
land. During the German occupation in 
World War II, the Macedonian chrome 
mines were developed extensively. 

In recent years, there has been no 
trustworthy estimate of the national 
groupings of the 2,800,000 people of 
Macedonia. The transfer of population 
involved in Greece’s defeat by Turkey 
after World War I, however, places the 
Greek inhabitants of the area on a level 
with the Slavs—something over 1,000,- 
000 each. 

In addition to the two principal na- 
tionalities there are about 200,000 
Vlachs, a nomadic people of Romanian 
origin, and colonies of Albanians, Turks 
and Spanish Jews totaling about 100,- 
000 each. Some 30,000 Spanish Jews, 
surviving Nazi persecution, are the de- 
scendants of Jews banished from Spain 
in the 15th Century by Queen Isabella 
and King Ferdinand. They are indus- 
trious traders who still cling to their 
Spanish language and customs. 


BALKAN BATTLEGROUND 


This hodgepodge of nationalities is 
divided politically between Greece, 
holding the largest and richest part of 
Macedonia containing about 1,500,000 
people; Yugoslavia, with about 1,200.- 
000, and Bulgaria, clinging to a moun- 
tainous area supporting only 100,000. 
The Slav population is mainly Bulgar 
in the sense that those who acknowledge 
the Bulgarian Exarch Church are more 
numerous than those who acknowledge 
the Serbian National Church. The dia- 
lect spoken by Macedonian Slavs can be 
understood by either Serbs or Bulgars. 

The Macedonians and their land to- 
gether constitute an explosive political 
issue ready made for use in such a con- 
flict as that now seething between Brit- 
ain and the U.S. on the one hand and 
Russia on the other. Macedonia is the 
borderland between Greece, which is 
within Britain’s sphere of influence, and 
Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, all 
satellites of Soviet Russia. What is hap- 
pening in this borderland is rooted deep 
in history. 

To the Balkan peoples concerned in 
the long struggle for the Macedonian 
lands, events which took place a thou- 


sand years ago seem only yesterday. 
Balkan history was blacked out for al- 
most five centuries while the Turks 
ruled Eastern Europe. The Turks were 
considered interlopers; the years of 
their rule are to Balkan historians only 
as a curtain between the acts of pen- 
insular history. 

Serbs, discussing the claim of their - 
modern state, Yugoslavia, to Macedonia, 
speak quite casually of Stephen Du- 
shan, crowned “Emperor of the Serbs 
and Greeks” at Skoplje in Macedonia on 
Easter Day, 1346. 

Greeks talk with easy familiarity of 
Basil “the Bulgar slayer,” Roman Em- .- 
peror in the East, who in 1041 blinded 
15,000 prisoners, leaving a one-eyed 
man to guide each hundred back 
through Macedonia to the Bulgarian 
Tsar. 

Bulgarians trace their claim to Mace- 
donia back to Bulgar empires which 
rose and crumbled a century before the 
discovery of America. 

From the battle of Chaeronea in 338 
B.C., when Philip of Macedon im- 
posed his leadership on the Greeks and 
paved the way for the short-lived em- 
pire of Alexander the Great, to the Bat- 
tle of Maritsa in 1871, when the Turks 
routed the Serbs, Macedonia changed 
hands many times. At the end of the last 
century, when Turkish rule crumbled, 
Greeks, Serbs and Bulgars picked up 
the struggle interrupted nearly five cen- 
turies earlier. 

It may be said that in modern times 
Bulgaria has looked to Russia and to 
Italy, Greece to Britain, and the Serbs 
of Yugoslavia to France for support of 
their separate claims to Macedonia. 

In 1877, Russia freed the Bulgars 
from Turkish rule in a war which lasted 
barely six months before Turkey was 
prostrate. The way to the Dardanelles 
and Constantinople, now Istanbul, was 
open, but Russia could not seize the 
Mediterranean gateway without danger 
of war with Britain. Consequently, the 
Russians signed with Turkey the Treaty 
of San Stefano, ending the war. 

Under the terms of San Stefano, Bul- 
garia was to be the most powerful state 
in the Balkans. Her lands were to in- 
clude all of Macedonia except Salonika 
and its three-pronged peninsula in the 
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Turbulent Heart of the Balkans Remains 
An Explosive Weapon of World Diplomacy 


Aegean, which were left to the Turks. 

Britain would not accept the crea- 
tion of such a state, certain to be Rus- 
sia’s ally. A conference of the powers 
in Berlin forced Russia to accept an 
agreement which handed Macedonia 
back to the Turks and reduced Bulgaria 
to a fraction of the size provided by 
San Ste’ano. But the rejected treaty 
still represents Bulgaria’s claims on 
Macedonia, despite defeat in three 
wars since 1913. 

The weakness of Turkey was such 
that, after her defeat by Russia, only 
rivalry between the great powers and 
the little countries of the Balkans en- 
abled the Sultan to hold his European 
lands. Britain, France and Germany 
backed Turkey to keep Russia out of 
the Dardanelles. The Balkan states of 
Serbia, Montenegro, Greece, Bulgaria 
and Romania, quarreled so_ bitterly 
among themselves that the Turks had 
only to favor first one, then the other 
to prevent Balkan unity against the 
Porte. When Balkan competition proved 
so great as to keep Bulgaria neutral in 
the Greco-Turkish War of 1897, the 
Macedonians began to try helping them- 
selves against their Turkish masters. 


TERRORISM TAKES ROOT 


Damian Grueff, a Macedonian Slav 
educated in Salonika and Sofia, had 
created a secret society called the In- 
ternal Macedonian Revolutionary Or- 
ganization, (IMRO), in 1894. Its pur- 
pose was to free Macedonia from the 
Turk; its battlecry was “Macedonia 
for the Macedonians,” but its leaders in- 
clined toward Bulgaria. The movement 
gained considerable strength after the 
Greco-Turkish War. Groups of outlaws 
in the Macedonian hills, some political 
enemies of the Turks, some simply ban- 
dits, took up the IMRO cause with en- 
thusiasm. IMRO was well organized as 
an “invisible state.” Its members took 
the following oath on a Bible, a dagger 
and a revolver: 

“I swear on my faith, conscience and 
honor that I will work for the liberty of 
Macedonia with all my strength and 
means, and that I will never betray the 
secret of the revolutionary work of the 
IMRO. Should I do such a thing, may I 


be killed by this revolver and _ this 
dagger, which I kiss.” 

For several years IMRO limited its 
activities to village raids against the 
Turks and kidnappings for ransom de- 
signed to finance the movement. One 
band caused a world-wide stir by cap- 
turing an American woman missionary, 
holding her for six months while the 
Turkish Army searched Macedonia, and 
delivering her unharmed when the 
Sultan finally paid a ransom of $70,000. 
The money bought 5,000 rifles. 

As IMRO increased its terroristic ac- 
tivities, dynamiting trains, bombing 
Turkish steamers in Salonika harbor, 
and raiding Turkish villages in Mace- 
donia, the Turks retaliated with puni- 
tive expeditions which frequently end- 
ed in massacres. 

Macedonian refugees swarmed mto 
Bulgaria until half the population of 
Sofia. was Macedonian. Macedonian 
Greeks, who suffered at the hands of 
the pro-Bulgarian IMRO, organized 
secret societies. The great powers in- 
tervened without success. Political as- 
sassinations spread to Balkan capitals 
outside Macedonia until the Balkan 
states united to oust the Turk in 1912. 

The First Balkan War ended with the 
expulsion of the Turks from Macedonia; 
the Second Balkan War, began when 
the victors quarreled over their Mace- 
donian spoils, ended in 1913 with the 
defeat of Bulgaria by Serbia, Greece, 
Montenegro, Romania and Turkey. The 
subsequent division of Macedonia be- 
tween Greece and Serbia left little 
for Bulgaria. Bulgaria again was on the 
losing side in World War I, which cost 
her more of Macedonia and her outlet 
to the Aegean through Thrace. 

Between world wars, IMRO, with 
Italian help, gained much power in 
Bulgaria and among Macedonian Slavs. 
It was allied with the Ustachi, another 
secret society, which sought Croatian 
independence from Yugoslavia. Assassi- 
nations spread through the Balkans; 
IMRO terrorism made a Macedonian 
Bulgar Premier of Bulgaria from 1926 
to 1931. In the spring of 1934, an Army 
dictatorship broke the IMRO movement 
in Bulgaria, forcing its leaders into 
exile. Five months later, a member of 
the IMRO and the Ustachi assassinated 


King Alexander of Yugoslavia and Louis 
Barthou, Foreign Minister of France, at 
Marseille. 

World War II brought only tempo- 
rary changes in Macedonia’s boundaries. 
As an Axis ally, Bulgaria was able to 
occupy all of Macedonia and Greek 
Thrace, but withdrew to her old fron- 
tiers after defeat. The war's end ex- 
tended Soviet influence over all the 
Balkans except Greece. Macedonian 
politics shifted. 

As matters now stand, Yugoslavia is 
emerging as the champion of a United 
Macedonia. Marshall Tito, Premier of 
Yugoslavia, has reorganized his country 
into a federation of which the Yugo- 
slav portion of Macedonia is a unit, 
with the title of “Republic of Mace- 
donia.” Under a Communist President, 
the Government is concentrating on re- 
construction and a campaign against 
illiteracy which blankets 75 per cent 
of Yugoslav Macedonia. 


CONFLICT CONTINUES 


Leaders of the Macedonian “repub- 
lic” publicly, though unofficially, de- 
mand the unification of Greek Mace- 
donia, including Salonika, with their 
state, under Tito’s leadership. Mace- 
donian leaders who want a truly inde- 
pendent Macedonia have been jailed. 
A Macedonian Liberation Movement, 
called the “NOF,” maintains head- 
quarters at Skoplije, capital of Yugoslav 
Macedonia. Its members include many 
former IMRO fighters. Bulgaria, under 
Soviet pressure, would be willing to 
cede her portion of Macedonia to the 
Yugoslav state under certain conditions, 
but the Greeks are dete:mined to keep 
their share of the land out of Yugoslav 
hands. 

The Greeks complain to the Security 
Council of the United Nations that 
Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria are 
encouraging Greek Communists and 
other leftists in their fight against 
Greek Army units, particularly in Mace- 
donia. Supporting the Greeks are the 
British who, together with the U. S., are 
determined to keep Russia and her 
satellites out of the Aegean and the 
Mediterranean. 

The Macedonian Slav’s dream of an 
independent Macedonia is no closer to 
realization that it was after the Turkish 
withdrawal in the last century. Mace- 
donia seems destined to remain a politi- 
cal instrument in the hands of the 


Balkan states and the great powers 
which stand behind them. 
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PERU TURNING TO COAL 
AS ECONOMIC MAINSTAY 


Aim is to become the No. 1 exporter 
of anthracite in South America. 


Government helps develop resources 


Reported from LIMA 
and WASHINGTON 


Peru is out to become the largest 
exporter of coal in Latin America. An- 
thracite deposits near the Pacific Coast 
already are being tapped for shipment 
overseas and production for export is 
being stepped up to nearly four times 
the 1945 rate. 

Further increases are to take 
place after transportation and handling 
equipment arrives from the U.S. Eco- 
nomic experts believe coal exports will 
enable Peru to pay off her external debts 
and displace Chile as the No. 1 exporter 
in Latin America. 

While Peru has vast resources ot cual, 
and her anthracite alone is estimated at 
nearly 1,000,000,000 tons, nearly all of 
it is inaccessible from the sea coast. The 
Ancos-Galgada deposits now being ex- 
ploited for export, however, are only 60 
miles by railroad from Chimbote, one of 
the best harbors in South America. 





@ Potential production of the Ancos- 
Galgada field is estimated at 125,000,000 
to 200,000,000 tons of anthracite of good 
quality. The seams are one and a half 
to seven feet thick. Existence of the 
deposits long has been known, and 
mining has been carried on from time 
to time, but operations have been on 
a small scale. 

Chief barrier to profitable develop- 
ment of the deposits has been malaria 
in Chimbote, the sea outlet. Nearly every 
resident. of the community formerly had 
the disease. Shipmasters avoided Chim- 
bote because they feared their crews 
would contract malaria. 

Now sanitary engineers of the U.S. 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, work- 
ing with Peruvian authorities, have fin- 
ished draining adjacent lagoons, build- 
ing a hospital and taking other steps to 
improve health conditions. Today, Chim- 


CHIMBOTE HARBOR READY FOR BUSINESS 
Developed by Peru in bid to become largest coal exporter in Latin America 
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bote is safe for its residents and for the 
crews of visiting ships. 

Leader in the move for coal exploita- 
tion is the Corporacién Peruana del 
Santa, an agency set up by the Peruvian 
Government to develop resources of the 
Santa River watershed, in which Chim- 
bote and the coal deposits are located. 

The railroad from the mines to the 
harbor, once abandoned for lack of 
traffic, has been taken over by the 
Corporacién and is being rehabilitated. 

Port facilities are being constructed. 
A dock 3,000 feet long, with modern 
equipment, is nearing completion. A 
cleaning and storing plant and a convey- 
or system to load ships at the rate of 
500 tons hourly are being installed. 

Mine owners are receiving the help of 
another Government agency, the Banco 
minero, in improving their properties. 
Production, now about 300 tons daily, is 
to be stepped up to 1,000 tons after 
railroad and transport improvements are 
completed. The eventual goal is 3,000 
tons. 

@ Broader plans of the Corporacién en- 

vision Chimbote as one of South Amer- 
ica’s major centers of industry. The 
Corporacion is building a hydroelectric 
plant whose ultimate capacity will be 
125,000 kilowatts. Power produced by 
this plant at a cost of less than a quarter 
of a cent per kilowatt hour is to be avail- 
able for use in the mines, at the harbor 
and for pump irrigation. 

The most ambitious plan calls for es- 
tablishing iron and steel mills at Chim- 
bote. These mills would use ore to be 
shipped in by sea from San Juan, in the 
south of Peru. Fine coal, mixed with 
pitch, would be used as a substitute for 
coke in the initial processing. Hydroelec- 
tric power would operate the mills. 

The Peruvian Government is preparing 
to ask the U. S. Export-Import Bank for 
a loan with which to buy U. S. equipment 
for these industries. But the loan is un- 
likely to be approved. unless Peru resumes 
service on more than $75,000,000 worth 
of defaulted bonds now in the hands of 
U. S. investors. 

q@ Coal exports, however, are going 
ahead without financial help from the 
U.S. Demand now is especially strong as 
the result of the strike in the U. S. and the 
inability of many mines in Europe to pro- 
duce normally — 

Exports of coal from Peru are not ex- 
pected to make serious inroads on those 
from the U. S. But Peruvian coal is likely 
to enjoy a steady market in Latin America, 
especially in Argentina, and possibly on 
the Pacific Coast of the U.S. Thus, it is 
to become one of Peru’s most important 
sources of revenue. 





DISUNITED INDIA RIPE FOR CIVIL WAR 


Meetings of any kind between Jawaharlal Nehru (left 
above) and Mohammed Ali Jinnah (right) have been few. 
A meeting of minds between the two Indian leaders has 
not yet occurred. Yet upon their agreement hangs India’s 
hope of progress toward national independence and do- 
mestic traiquility. 

In their recent meeting in London, Nehru was spokesman 
for the Congress Party, which draws its gee. support 
from India’s 255,000,000 Hindus. Jinnah spoke for the 
Moslem League. India has 92,000,000 Moslems. Both these 
figures are misleading. For example, 60,000,000 Hindu 
Untouchables, at the bottom of the caste hierarchy, are 
uncertain political allies. On the other hand, some Moslem 
sects do not support the Moslem League and a minority of 
Moslems are active members of the Congress Party. 


When Britain conquered India’s Mogul Empire it came 
as no great blow to Hindus. For them it was but a change 
of masters. But for Moslems it meant loss of the rule of a 
great empire. They withdrew from an active role in affairs. 
The Congress Party started as a movement of genteel 
liberalism. Gandhi transformed it into a mass movement | 
with a flaming goal of independence and democracy. The 
prospect of self-rule awoke the Moslems from their political 
lethargy. At first they worked within the Congress Party. 
Then Jinnah revived the Moslem League and Moslems 
found in it a hope of regaining the leadership their ancestors 
had lost to Britain. 

Nehru, with Gandhi’s backing, and Jinnah both have 
decisive influence over their respective groups. Only a 
working agreement between the two can unite India. 
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THE HINDUS — 
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Hindu beliefs trace back to prehistoric times, more than 
4,000 years ago. They encompass a wide range. The caste 
system and rebirth, with behavior in one life determining 
caste in the next incarnation, are basic. So, too, is a supreme 
soul or being, whose attributes are represented by an as- 


Hindus control the bulk of Indian industry and trade, and 
Hindu employers tend to hire only Hindus, leaving little 
opportunity for Moslems. These textile workers are paid 
only 35 cents a day, but even this represents a higher 
standard of living than is enjoyed by the farm population. 
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sortment of sacred objects and animals. Bathing in India’s 
sacred rivers, as in this scene, is a characteristic rite. In- 
tolerance and discrimination are found within the Hindu 
family, between castes. In relations with outsiders, the 
typical Hindu is more tolerant than the typical Moslem. 


—Ewing GaHoway 
More commercially minded, Hindus predominate among 
city money-changers and also among village moneylenders. 
Rates of interest are extremely high. Droughts and crop 
failures drive Moslem peasants to Hindu moneylenders. 
They become saddled with permanent and hopeless debt. 





THE MOSLEMS 
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The Moslem religion is more spiritual than the Hindu. Its 
tenets include the brotherhood of man and resurrection on 
judgment day. Much emphasis is placed upon prayer 
and this scene at the Great Mosque in Delhi is typical of 
Moslem rites. Belief in brotherhood brings a freedom from 
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—Press Association 


Moslems and Hindus live amicably together in the same 
villages. But a larger proportion of India’s Moslems are 
farmers. Agricultural methods are primitive and peasants’ 
strips of land are generally too small for efficient cultiva- 
tion. Farmers are always stalked by debt, close to starvation. 
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—Ewing Galloway 4 
class distinctions within the Moslem family. Moslems first 
came to India as conquerors 1,000 years ago. They were 
the ruling class until displaced by the European con- 
quest of India in comparatively recent times. Tolerant 
among themselves, Moslems are less tolerant of others. 


Less than one Indian in seven can read and write. This 
school represents a step in the progress of Indian education, 
but shows how as: 4 of the task still remains to be 
done. Illiteracy, added to his lack of aggressive commer- 
cial spirit, adds to the Moslem’s competitive disadvantage. 
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THE CLASH 
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MAY 16—The British Mission, (from left to right) JULY 5—Nehru, after consultation with Gandhi (right) 
A. V. Alexander, Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford who remains the symbol and the final authority of the 
Cripps, proposed a plan for establishing Indian self-rule. Congress Party, accepted the proposals with reservations. 








AUGUST 16-20—Riots in Calcutta turned the city into tensions between them and the Hindus. Religious fanaticism, 
a shambles, left the streets littered with dead. A protest aggravated by economic depression and famine, led to “holy 
“holiday,” declared by the Moslems, touched off the explosive war,” marked by bloodshed, looting and religious conversion 
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JULY 29— Jinnah, who previously had conferred with 
Cripps (right) and accepted the British proposals, led 
the League in rejection and resorted to “direct action.” 


AUGUST 12—The Viceroy invited Nehru to form an 
interim government. Three weeks later Nehru took office, 
and on September 7, addressed the Indians by radio. 


—International 


rence. Until and unless leaders of Moslems and Hindus find 
a basis for co-operation, to share in the development of 
self-rule, the prospect of civil war will remain a real threat. 
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by force. Death toll in Calcutta was 4,000 and estimates of 
the total killed throughout India range from 6,000 to 30,000. 
Sporadic clashes and slayings continue in almost daily occur- 
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REAT BRITAIN is depending on one 

man, more than any other, to make 
certain that her promised withdrawal 
from India is an orderly retreat. He is 
the Viceroy of India, Lord Wavell (pro- 
nounced Way-vil). His job is increas- 
ingly complex and difficult. 

There are important reasons why Brit- 
ain is relying so heavily on Lord Wavell. 
One is the prospect of widespread vio- 
lence, possibly civil war, before power 
is transferred by Great Britain to a 
self-governing India. Existing machinery 
for running India now gives the Viceroy 
alone extraordinary powers to deal 
with emergencies. Another reason is 
that Lord Wavell is equipped by his 
distinguished military career and ex- 
perience in India to guard British in- 
terests in a crisis. 

For an understanding of the situation 

developing around Lord Wavell the un- 
derlying facts need to be taken into 
account. 
@ Britain’s ideas about India’s future 
add up to freedom on the installment 
plan, a transformation requiring years. 
Formally they are set forth in what is 
called the State Paper of last May, the 
result of a personal study by a Cabinet 
Mission. But already the delicate checks 
and balances designed to achieve a grad- 
ual transition are out of kilter. 

The Congress Party, inspired by Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, enjoys powerful posi- 
tion and is pressing its advantage. Con- 
gress is strong not only by reason of 
being the organized voice of 255,000,000 
Hindus, but because it has for three 
months been exercising the controls of 
government from within the Viceroy’s 
Cabinet. Its maneuvers, directed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, are based on a theory 
that Britain’s withdrawal from India 
must be speeded up despite the internal 
risks involved. 

The Moslem League, operated by Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, argues that the 
Moslems will have to fight for freedom 
from Hindu domination even if the Hin- 
dus succeed in hastening Britain’s depar- 
ture. Jinnah strongly prefers a separate 
nation for India’s 92,000,000 Moslems. 
At the least he wants some separate en- 
tity for Moslems through a compulsory 
grouping of provinces which Britain con- 
cedes but which Hindus question. 

Jinnah’s strategy is many sided. His 
friendships in England are being culti- 
vated vigorously. He has an acquaintance 
with Winston Churchill. In India, Jinnah 
wants to hold the five seats in the vice- 
roys Cabinet he obtained last October. 
But he shies away from collective re- 
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WAVELL: The Last Viceroy? 





| —Press Association 


LORD WAVELL 
Desert warrior and biographer 


sponsibility with the Hindus. His tactics 
are to delay action by a constituent as- 
sembly although he once accepted its 
framework. His main talking point is ade- 
quate protection for India’s minorities, of 
which the Moslems are one of many. 

@ The mood of India is as bitter as the 
rivalry of her politicians. Popular feeling 
between Moslems and Hindus borders 
on spontaneous combustion. Many openly 
regard a trial of strength as inevitable. 
Wholesale slaughter in Calcutta last 
August has been called the first battle 
of a civil war. Official figures, described 
as conservative, show 6,700 deaths in 
clashes among the Hindu and Moslem 
communities since September 2 when 
Hindu leaders were the first to enter the 
Viceroy's Cabinet. 

In private conversations, Hindu poli- 
ticians make this argument: The Con- 
gress Party has been patient with Jinnah 
in the past, but he doesn’t keep his bar- 
gains; British capacity to “divide and 
rule” is exhausted; Congress is strong 
enough to run India and deal with the 
Moslems; hence, Britain had better get 
to the side lines and let Congress rule; 
there might be considerable violence, but 
less bloodshed than if Britain supported 
the Moslems or risked rebellion by both 
Moslems and Hindus. That is the Con- 
gress line of thought. 

The Moslem rebuttal is that the Mos- 
lems are the traditional fighting men of 
India, that they are willing to die by the 
tens of thousands rather than submit to 
exploitation by Hindus. 















































As things stand, Britain, under a Labor 

Government, earnestly hopes peaceful 
negotiation can triumph in India. The 
spectacular flight of Lord Wavell, Nehru 
and Jinnah to London recently for con- 
ferences is an example of the Govern- 
ment’s persistence. Other long-distance 
traveling is likely. But Prime Minister 
Attlee cannot give exclusive attention to 
India nor can much more than broad 
policy be framed 9,000 miles away for a 
country as large and as populous as the 
Continent of Europe. The on-the-scene 
management is bound to rest with the 
Viceroy. 
@ The Viceroy’s equipment is consid- 
erable. In terms of law, few offices in the 
world can command the same absolute 
authority. As a practical matter, the 
trained loyalty of the police and the 
armed forces is more important. Neither 
the police, the Army, nor the Indian 
Civil Service, however, can be regarded 
as the pillars of strength they were before 
Britain's eventual withdrawal was 
pledged. 

To describe him fully, the present 
Viceroy is Field Marshal the Right Hon- 
orable Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica and 
Winchester. The suffixes of Cyrenaica 
and Winchester are significant. In the 
winter of 1940-41, when British hopes 
were low, he drove the Italians out of 
Cyrenaica in a smashing victory. He is 
the twelfth of his family to get his school- 
ing at selective Winchester. 

In the British mind, Lord Wavell al- 
ways is associated with Lord Allenby. 
In World War I, Allenby was Wavell’s 
hero and teacher in desert warfare. In 
World War II, Wavell used mechanized 
units in the Middle East much as Allenby 
had employed cavalry. The deceptive 
tactics Wavell utilized to get the most 
out of skeleton forces were inspired by 
Allenby. Between wars, Lord Wavell 
wrote a biography, “Allenby, a Study in 
Greatness,” and found time to admire 
Russian paratroopers. 

Lord Wavell became commander in 
chief in India just after Germany at- 
tacked Russia. He facilitated aid to Rus- 
sia through Iran. One of his unhappy 
memories is the period early in 1942 
when Japan overran the flimsy defenses 
of Southeast Asia, which were hurriedly 
put under his direction after Pearl Har- 
bor. In the winter of 1942-43, he waged 
his last, inconclusive campaign on the 
fringe of Burma. 

Lord Wavell at 63 has nearly two 
more years to serve as Viceroy, if he 
occupies the normal five-year period. 
He was Winston Churchill’s surprise 








choice for the post in the middle of 
1943. 

As many see him, Lord Wavell is more 
adaptable than most military men. He has 
wide literary tastes, and writes for each 
revision of the encyclopedia and is an 
authority on Robert Browning. He mini- 
mizes pomp and favors civilian dress. For 
years after he lost his left eye in World 
War I he affected a monocle, but has 
abandoned this in India. He is crisp in 
speech and sprinkles his conversation 
with quotations. 

Trim in bearing despite a chunky 
frame, Lord Wavell finds relaxation in 
riding with his three daughters, who 


share the viceregal palace with him and 
Lady Wavell. 

Lord Wavell is an effective speaker 
and his personal relations with the politi- 
cal leaders of India are about as cordial 
as he could expect. However, he wel- 
comed the Cabinet Mission sent from 
London last May to negotiate over India’s 
destiny and the strain of the war years 
is one he readily admits. 

It was as Archibald Percival Wavell, 
aged 6, that he visited India for the first 
time. Now as Viceroy, possibly Great 
Britain's last, he bears first responsibility 
for the progress of nearly a fifth of man- 


kind. 


SHAWCROSS: Speaks Boldly for Britain 


HE VOICE of Sir Hartley Shawcross 
has become the voice of Britain in 
the General Assembly of the U.N. To 
the forum of world problems, the 44- 
year-old lawyer has brought the technique 
of cross-examination and the direct ap- 
proach of the prosecutor to re; lace the 
traditionally gentle language of diplomacy. 
As acting chief of the British delega- 
tion, Sir Hartley stated his country’s posi- 
tion in world affairs in unequivocal, con- 
sistent and effective terms. Matched with 
such old hands as Molotov, Connally and 
Vishinsky, Britain’s new spokesman has 
given an impressive performance. 

In England, Sir Hartley is Attorney 

General for the Labor Government. As 
such, he is the legal expert and guardian 
of his party’s entire nationalization pro- 
gram. For a young man who combines 
the dignity and even elegance of a Con- 
servative with the ardor of a _ rabid 
Socialist, positions of such responsibility 
at home and abroad can lead to an im- 
portant future. 
q@ In the U.N., the affable British rep- 
resentative sees an infant organization. 
He warns against making it run before it 
can walk. In Sir Hartley's opinion, the 
U. N. is an improvement on the League of 
Nations, but is not yet a parliament of the 
world. His faith in the future of the 
U.N. is equal to his Government's, which 
has made it the cornerstone »f Britain’s 
relations with other nations. - 

The veto, as Britain’s tall, trim Attor- 
ney General sees it, need not be fatal to 
the U.N. Sir Hartley contends that the 
underlying principle of unanimity can be 
useful in getting the world organization 
off to a good start. He thinks it unwise to 
amend the Charter so soon. As a first step 
toward world government based on ma- 
jority rule, he would like to see the prin- 
cipal powers agree to submit to majority 
view on all matters but those involving a 
principle which, in the absence of the 
U. N., they would go to war to preserve. 
Britain will take such a position, and in 
pointed language Shawcross promises 
“there will be no walking out.” 


On disarmament, the British delegate 
has insisted from the outset that any ma- 
chinery for control and inspection of 
arms, including the atom bomb, be al- 
lowed to operate without fear of a veto. 
After Russia’s general proposal for dis- 
armament, he warned against any “pious 
resolution” without provision for enforce- 
ment through inspection, which might 
prove a “fraud to be used for purposes of 
political propaganda.” 

In the British view, disarmament must 
be co-operative and simultaneous. It 
must apply to all present and future 
weapons of mass destruction. There is 
no point, Sir Hartley argues, in abolish- 
ing the atom bomb and letting it go at 
that. Disarmament must go hand in glove 
with the development of a system of col- 
lective security. 

On Spain and in a discussion of human 
rights in a dispute between India and 
South Africa, Sir Hartley has placed 
Britain on record as opposing interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of one nation 
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YACHTING LABORITE 
No stale political dishwater for him 


by the United Nations. Britain sees little 
gain in fighting a war over Franco Spain, 
which is not, Shawcross points out, the 
only police state in the world. 

When Sir Hartley objected to being 
left out of certain negotiations on colo- 
nial questions by branding them “cor- 
ridor intrigues and backdoor methods,” 
his colleagues were left with the feeling 
that they had been on the witness stand. 
@ The young barrister has an outstand- 
ing record as student, professor and at- 
torney at law. Qualifying with highest 
honors, he was called to the bar at Gray’s 
Inn at the age of 23. He became a 
“bencher,” one of the senior members who 
decide who shall be called to the bar, 
and “took the silk” as King’s Counsel 
when only 37. At 25, he left a prosperous 
practice in London to become Senior Law 
Lecturer at Liverpool University. He quit 
private practice altogether to go to the 
bench in 1940. 

Knighted and appointed Attorney Gen- 

eral after the Labor Party's victory last 
year, Sir Hartley prosecuted William 
Joyce (Lord Haw Haw) and others for 
treason and went to Niirnberg as the 
United Kingdom’s Chief Prosecutor at 
the war crimes trials. Assigned the first 
of the four major indictments, that of 
crimes against the peace, he based his 
prosecution on international statutes, cit- 
ing Germany's violation of 26 treaties. 
His biting summation calling for the 
death penalty left the Nazi defendants 
wincing and enraged. Sir Hartley is a 
member of the Legal Committee of the 
U. N.’s General Assembly and president 
of the U.N. League of Lawyers. His 
knowledge of the law is enhanced by his 
ability as a speaker and capacity for long 
hours of hard work. 
q) Old Laborite that he is, Sir Hartley 
was first elected to Parliament only last 
year. He joined the Labor Party at 16, 
made his first political speech a year 
later in 1919, served on the secretariat of 
the Second Socialist International Con- 
ference at Geneva, was a Labor cam- 
paign manager at 20 and turned down a 
chance to run for Parliament when he 
was only 23. 

Born in Germany, the son of a British 
professor, young Hartley William was 
educated at Dulwich College, the London 
School of Economics and the University 
of Geneva. He has a younger brother, 
also a lawyer and M. P. Sir Hartley lives 
with his wife and son in an old country 
house in Sussex. He likes good food, 
wine, books, golf, riding and, above all, 
yachting. He is one of the few Laborites 
who belong to four royal yacht clubs. 

But Sir Hartley's tastes are no indi- 
cation of his political leanings. When the 
Tories were considering the new name 
National Democratic Party, he com- 
mented: “Whatever label the neo-Nazis 
put upon the bottle, the contents will 
remain a mixture of stale political dish- 
water to be taken as before.” 
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B life Around the World 


Port of London struggles back to normalcy 
with return of shipping to half-filled docks 


LONDON 
HE PORT OF LONDON is struggling back 
to normal, but rubble, empty spaces, 
beerless pubs and dead-end roads still re- 
mind one of war. The homes of London's 
dock workers now stand grim and dirty 
among the ruins, with the youngsters 
playing in the streets where election and 
strike slogans are disappearing gradually 
under a coating of soot, grime and dust. 
Along the docks, however, the number 
of gray-painted ships, rusty and dirty 
from their globe-trotting service through 
the war, is growing smaller. Fresh paint, 
black and red hulls, white superstructures 
and house colors on funnels are becoming 
more frequent. More ships under other 
flags also are coming to London, although 


they number only 5 or 6 of the 60 or more _ 


ocean-going vessels normally in port. 

Cargoes on these ships, too, are chang- 
ing over to peacetime needs. In the timber 
docks, where half a million tons of logs 
can be stored, traffic is slow. At the ba- 
nana and orange docks, activity is spas- 
modic as an occasional vessel comes in 
from Jamaica or Palestine. The few ba- 
nanas that arrive are rationed to children. 

In the other sheds, trade is picking up. 
Wool auctions are being held again in the 
showrooms where world buyers gather to 
sample and bid. Vaults under the wine 
sheds are filling with port from Portugal, 
sherry from Spain, brandy from France 
and rum from the West Indies as Britain 
relaxes briefly some of her import restric- 
tions to make Christmas a little merrier. 

Further downstream, automobiles are 
loaded directly from the factory to ships 
headed for Bermuda, where cars are now 
allowed, to Africa and the Far East. Re- 
turn cargoes include a record shipment 
of tea in carved chests, citrus fruits from 
Capetown, frozen rabbits and rabbit skins 
from Australia, and a variety of foodstuffs 
from the United States. 

Out in the river are tankers from Iran 
and Trinidad and a Noah's Ark from East 
Africa with a romantic load of lions, gi- 
raffes, cheetahs and a rhinoceros for the 
London Zoo. 

Instead of carrying Sir Walter Raleighs, 
Drakes or adventurers headed for the 
Spanish Main, today’s outward-bound 
ships are whaling factories off for the Ant- 
arctic, a research vessel chartered for 
three years of voyaging among penguins 
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and icebergs beyond the Falkland Islands, 
and a liner bound for New Zealand with 
a call at Pitcairn with supplies for de- 
scendants of the Bounty mutineers. 

The first postwar cruise ship has also 
just sailed, but most Britons had to stay 
behind as fares were higher than the $300 
they can spend abroad for pleasure in any 
one year. 

Over the Port of London float odors 
from the chemical plants, soap factories, 
sugar refineries, leather works that line 
the Thames River and dock area and make 
it one of the world’s great trading centers. 

British traders say that, when London’s 
pert is busy, Britain and the Empire are 
prosperous. Unfortunately, little more 
than half the prewar volume is moving 
through the sheds and docks. A large part 
of Britain’s merchant fleet was sunk dur- 
ing the war. Of the remaining passenger 
liners, 93 are still in use as troop trans- 
ports or are being reconverted, a slow 
job held up by lack of labor and materials. 

Wartime damage and destruction of 
cranes, sheds and equipment have slowed 








up the turn-around time of ships so that 
some now remain in ports weeks instead 
of days as before the war. 

The Port of London, which eaeee as 
a mud flat along the Thames, has had 
its ups and downs. But it always has come 
through and then gone on to expand a 
little more, adding picturesque names 
such as the East India, Lavender Dock, 
Lady Dock, Greenland (for frozen car- 
goes) and many others that provide 44 
miles of quays and wharves where ships 
from the Seven Seas can load and unload 
the world’s goods. E. J. D. 


German reaction to this winter’s severity 


may provide test for occupation authorities 


BERLIN 
T 9 GERMANS are still growing bitter as 

cold. and dismal weather ushers in 
winter. It’s going to be a hungry and 
unpleasant winter, and they know it and 
don’t like it. What Germans do about it 
may provide a supreme test to Allied oc- 
cupation policies. If no major disturb- 
ances develop by spring, the occupation 
forces should be able to count on !ong- 
range stability. 

Just now, the Germans are scrambling 
everywhere to find food for winter stor- 
age, to get coal or wood, to wangle a job 
with the Americans or British that will 
provide the necessities of life. But a few 
bombings in Stuttgart and _ shooting 
scrapes in Frankfurt, growing out of black 
market troubles, give an indication of the 
increasing discontent in the United States 
zone of occupation. 

There are more beggars, panhandling 
on the streets from soldiers or coming to 


back doors. My gate must have been 
marked in the traditional way of the 
American hobo because I’ve had as many 
as three or four beggars in an afternoon. 

American housewives are finding in- 
creasing difficulty in dealing with servants 
who fail to follow orders, are wasteful and 
are increasingly inclined to ask favors in 
food or clothing. Some of this is due to 
a too great American generosity—an atti- 
tude the Germans don’t seem to under- 
stand but are quick to use to their ad- 
vantage. The result is a series of hirings 
and firings. 

French wives, on the other hand, seem 
to have no difficulty. They know the Ger- 
mans, don’t like them, and keep. a firm 
hand on them from the start. 

All Americans are not taking the grow- 
ing arrogance of Germans without doing 
something about it. Truck drivers recently 
delivered coal at the home of an officer. In 
keeping with the normal practice, they 



































were given a good tip in cigarettes, but 
when one of them continued to importune 
the officer, demanding 10 more cigarettes, 
he tossed him out of the house. 

The average German in Berlin has 15 
square teet of floor space as his “home.” 
He is getting 100 pounds of coal per per- 
son for the winter, with the possibility 
that he may get 200 pounds more later. 
The coal is distributed in small sacks on 
side streets and he must haul it away in 
a little wagon or pack it over his shoulder. 
There are no deliveries. If a German has 
the money, he can buy more coal on the 
black market at $7 a hundred pounds. 
Most families save by using only one 
small stove in a room. 

The German usually is able to get his 
scanty food ration, but time and effort 
are required. Potatoes are the mainstay 
(30 pounds per person per month), and 
you see men, women and children dig- 
ging them everywhere. Since there is a 
lack of transportation, the American 
Army, to avoid wastage, recently turned 
over a number of trucks to get potatoes 
from the fields into the cities. 

Workmen have considerable difficulty 
getting to and from work. Street cars are 
jammed. Damaged bridges and torn up 
streets often make it necessary to walk a 
block or two from one street car to 
another. The subway is running in some 
sectors in Berlin, but direct routings are 
difficult. The average German has no 
access to transport and must haul his 
food, furniture, coal or anything else in 
the little carts that have become so neces- 
sary to life. 

Medical attention presents a problem, 
and the fortunate ones are those who 
work for American families and can get 
help through them, generally through the 
courtesy of an American doctor. 

A shortage of electricity also presents 
many drawbacks and _ inconveniences. 
Electricity is rationed, but warning never 
was given when it was going to be turned 
off. Now, however, a plan has been 
worked out so that each district will know 
a day in advance when the current will 
be turned off. 

The shortage developed a few days 
before the Berlin elections. One large 
power station broke down, but another 





factor was a tremendous drop in the 
amount of power supplied from the Rus- 
sian zone, Berlin's biggest source. With 
the elections over, the situation has shown 
a gradual improvement. It’s supposed to 
be a slight sign that Russian policy is 





changing toward one of a little more co- 
operation. 

All of these 
the fact that the Germans are going to 
have a long, cold and probably hungry 


situations add up to 


winter. T. H. 


Japan’s toy industry faces bleak Christmas 


as shortages curtail once thriving trade 


NAGOYA 
HERE'S LITTLE CHANCE that American 
kids will find “Made in Japan’ toys 
hanging on their Christmas trees this year. 
Japan’s famous toy industry is having a 
difficult time recuperating from the effects 
of three years of war—lack of raw ma- 
terials, shortage of equipment, labor 
troubles and shipping dislocations. 

Before the war, Japanese toys were 
famous all over the world, and especially 
in the United States, which was the best 
customer for the dolls, novelties and 
unique playthings Japanese workmen pro- 
duced. In 1937, peak year for the indus- 
try, Japan exported toys valued at 
42,000,000 yen (at a time when the yen 
was worth something), making toys 
Japan’s 14th leading export item. 

The larger toy factories suffered se- 
verely during the war. Many plants in 
Nagoya, Osaka and Tokyo were destroyed 
by bombs. And even the tiny family toy- 
producing shops suffered severely in the 
fires that razed entire districts in the big 
cities. 

When the toy industry began digging 
itself out of the ruins and started to re- 
build, it encountered more difficulties. 
It found that machinery was virtually 
unobtainable, and raw materials such as 
lumber, metals, celluloid, paints, dves and 
lacquer were at a high premium. 

A few months ago, a trickle of toys 
began reaching the Japanese shops but, 
despite their exorbitant price, they were 
of a very cheap quality. Prices were 10 
times higher than in prewar days and 
none would have been salable in the 
United States. 

One of the most successful toys was a 
miniature jeep with a rubber-band motor. 
Hundreds of stands along the Ginza— 
Tokyo's Fifth Avenue—featured the jeeps. 
They were made of tin cans stamped into 
shape and sold for 30 yen, which at the 
official rate of exchange meant $2. They 
disappeared when all “war” toys were 
banned. 

Most toys now being made are of wood. 
Some dolls are being manufactured, but 
the prices are forbidding. Because family- 
operated “cottage industries” account for 
most of the toys, it is extremely difficult 
to get accurate figures on current produc- 
tion. You can get an idea of the limited 
production, however, by comparing pro- 
duction figures in Aichi Prefecture. Before 








the war, toys valued at 15,000,000 yen 
were produced in this area: now it’s pro- 
ducing toys worth only 1,000,000 per 
month at extremely inflated prices. 

Several months ago, the United States 
Commercial Company, which handles all 
exports from Japan under the occupation, 
received inquiries from Washington on 
the prospects for the toy trade. After 
weeks of inquiries among the larger 
manufacturers, the company s representa- 
tives found nothing worth exporting. 

When the word got around to the 
family toy makers, however, a trickle of 
toys began coming in, plus a larger 
amount of Christmas trée ornaments. 
General MacArthur's headquarters, al- 
ways on the lookout for exportable 
articles to help pay occupation costs, gave 
authorization to ship 1,250,000 Christmas 
tree bulbs, many of which will probably 
hang from your trees. 

The Japanese expect to be back in busi- 
ness again in a big way, and have every 
hope that their toys will dangle from 
American trees on Christmas, 1947. As 
always, they are interested in the five- 
and-ten market rather than in quality 
shops and, imitating American methods 
of assembly-line production, they have 
already organized a Toy Institute to de- 
vise new and tricky manufactures for 
their anticipated sales. J. F. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT TIGHTENS 
TRADING MONOPOLY OVER COTTON 


Labor regime will continue bulk buying, 
help mills finance modernization plans. 
New York to dominate private operations 


Reported from LONDON, 
LIVERPOOL and NEW YORK 


The British Government is tight- 
ening its trading monopoly over Eng- 
land’s cotton industry. 

Peacetime continuance of Gov- 
ernment buying and a new five-year plan 
for modernizing English mills are to grow 
out of the controls that were de- 
veloped during the war. The rest of 
the world is keenly interested in the 
program as a major test of the Labor 
Government’s efficiency in handling 
commodities beyond the reaches of the 
Empire. 

The experiment means the end of the 
famous Cotton Exchange at Liverpool, 
already weakened by long inactivity. It 
means that New York will dominate pri- 
vate trading in cotton, with Britain at 
times operating there officially. And, 
depending on the future course of France, 
the market at Le Havre may well become 
the European successor to Liverpool. 
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IMPORTS: Labor Government will continue wartime bulk-buying provisions 


@ Government control of cotton will 
give the Raw Cotton Commission power 
over purchases ranging between 2,000,- 
000 and 3,000,000 bales a year. The 
menial goal is to process even 
more fiber and thus increase Britain's 
textile exports. 

Before the war, world shipments of 
raw cotton averaged close to 13,000,000 
bales annually. Concentration of British 
buying in one agency, therefore, can exert 
a strong influence on the world price. 

The bill setting up the Cotton Com- 
mission calls for resources of $840,000,- 
000 to be made available to the two or 
three full-time members who will be 
appointed by the Board of Trade. In 
addition, 10 part-time members may be 
appointed. 

Of the Commission’s resources, $360,- 
000,000 is estimated as the value next 
March of the raw stocks to be inherited 
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from the outgoing Cotton Control. Profits 
of $100,000,000 earned by the Control] 
also will go to the new body. Borrowing 
power of $380,000,000 is granted by the 
British Treasury, most of it for current 
purposes, with $40,000,000 each in re- 
serves for capital use and temporary 
needs. 

Sponsors of bulk purchasing contend 
that the Government program will assure 
price stability for raw cotton. Earlier 
profits or public funds will be used when 
necessary to absorb price rises in the 
world market. The idea is that the aver- 
aging of good and bad years will achieve 
something of a balance. Opponents fear 
losses in public money, in currency ex- 
change and in British prestige, difficulties 
with other governments and a narrowing 
of the range of qualities from which the 
spinners of Lancashire can choose. 

Price behavior this year offers encour- 
agement to opponents of the plan, but 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the 
Board of Trade, believes the erratic 
curve in cotton to be a good reason for 
continuing controls. 

A U.S. crop under 8,500,000 bales, 
against an average close to 13,000,000, 
has kept the greater portion of current 
production at home. Most stocks held in 
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MANUFACTURE: Government gra ts 









BRITISH COTTON MILL 


reserve during the war now have been 
divided, largely among devastated na- 
tions buying on loans from the Export- 
Import Bank. 

The shortage stimulated the price climb 

in American markets and added to the 
profits of the British Control, which 
raised its quotations on the basis of re- 
placement costs. With no futures market 
in Liverpool, the Control didn’t “hedge” 
against a drop, which would have tem- 
pered the sharp rise in the U.S. and 
thus cushioned the recent break. At that 
time, English spinners were paying their 
Government more for cotton than was 
being asked in New York. 
@ Mill modernization in Lancashire 
during the next five years is expected to 
be achieved through the Government's 
offer of grants covering 25 per cent of 
the cost of machinery replacements. Hop- 
ing to reorganize the industry more eff- 
ciently, Cripps is limiting his offer to 
groups of mills with 500,000 spindles or 
more. He wants small plants to combine 
for cheaper operations and also to use 
two shifts on new machinery. 

The problem besetting the Board of 
Trade is to raise average output per 
worker through introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. England's economy is 
arranged on the expectation of more pro- 
duction, but today man power in the 
cotton industry is less than before the 
war. 

The industry now employs 245,000 
persons, against 370,000 in 1939, and 
there is little hope of expanding the 
labor force in the immediate future. Rea- 
sons are the demands of other industries, 
conscription, elevation of the school- 
leaving age from 15 to 16, and the fall 
in the birth rate in the decade before 
the war. 

Although not compulsory, the plan for 
rehabilitating and improving mill ma- 
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will aid 5-year plan for modernizing 


chinery has raised some question whether 
the U. S. might consider it a subsidy war- 
ranting a countervailing duty on cotton 
goods shipped from Britain to America. 
There is little likelihood of such action, 
but widespread acceptance by the mills 
of Government aid could create snarls in 
the forthcoming attempts by the U. S. to 
get tariffs cut on a reciprocal basis. 

Meanwhile, American manufacturers 

have their own five-year plan for modern- 
ization and expansion at the rate of $100.- 
000,000 a year, half of which represents 
orders already booked for new machinery. 
Cripps s program excludes new building, 
but does give the mills a free choice of 
machine types. 
@ Liverpool is bemoaning the loss of 
its Cotton Exchange, the brokers there 
claiming that bulk buying cannot pos- 
sibly prove as flexible as the operations of 
their market place. They argue that open 
trading comes closer to adjusting supply 
and demand than a Government mo- 
nopoly does. 

Some of the mills clustered about 
Manchester, however. have gone along 
with the proponents of the Labor experi- 
ment in the hope they will get protec- 
tion from the ups and downs of prewar 
cotton. And the Board of Trade, aside 
from declared opposition to dealings in 
future contracts for cotton, is interested 
in keeping in “more productive employ- 
ment” the man power that would be 
needed to restaff the Liverpool Exchange. 

The Board is “on a spot” with respect 
to cotton. Financial interests in Britain 
look upon the new scheme as a program 
distinct from the controls on wheat and 
cocoa and are comparing it with the ex- 
perience in rubber. The Government re- 
cently was forced to allow the reopening, 
with only limited restrictions, of trading 
in rubber futures in London. Cripps at 
that time explained that Malayan pro- 
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duction turned out to be more than ex- 
pected. The resulting drop in price 
caused the Government to take a loss on 
its stocks and to appeal to the U.S. to 
increase purchases. 

@ New York brokers stand to gain busi- 
ness from the abandonment of the Liver- 
pool Exchange, but they are now de- 
prived of an important “hedging area” 
for their transactions. U. S. operators, 
therefore, hope that the futures market at 
Le Havre will be reopened soon. That 
possibility depends to a large extent on 
the French currency position following 
the formation of the new Government in 
Paris. 

Although overshadowed by Liverpool, 
Le Havre had close relations with it be- 
fore the war and was used by it often for 
price stabilization. If French policy pre- 
vents the restoration of cotton trading at 
Le Havre, new exchanges are likely to 
be set up in Belgium or the Netherlands. 

To improve their position after the 

recent break in cotton prices and to avoid 
Government criticism such as preceded 
the British action, American brokers in 
New York, New Orleans and Chicago 
have made their own changes in rules 
governing cotton trading. Because some 
speculators, riding the crest of the earlier 
rise, seemed to think that the law of 
gravity had been repealed, credit and 
margin requirements have been tightened 
and an independent agency set up to 
supervise activities of exchanges and their 
members. 
@ The future of cotton, part controlled 
and part free, is likely to be a measure 
of the success or failure of many other 
efforts to mesh opposing methods of 
doing business into a stable economy. 

The challenge to the Labor Govern- 
ment in England is its capacity to de- 
velop a working model of combined op- 
erations for study by the rest of the world. 
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EXPORTS: More finished cloth is wanted to compete in world markets 
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FERTILIZER SHORTAGE 
CHECKS FOOD OUTPUT 


Production of aids to soil exceeds 


prewar levels but fails to meet 


growing demand throughout world 


Soil depletion, prolonged by a 
shortage of fertilizer, is hampering ef- 
forts throughout the world to increase 
food production. 

New allocations of potash, ni- 
trogen and phosphates, which will be 
made this month by the International 
Emergency Food Council, will be in- 
sufficient to give farmers in any land as 
much fertilizer as they need. 

American, British and Canadian farm- 
ers are to get almost 40 per cent of the 
world’s supply, more than double their 
prewar consumption, but still only 90 per 
cent of their current requirements. Some 
countries are to get less than two thirds 
of their needs. 

Although production of artificial fer- 
tilizers this vear is expected to be one- 
fifth higher than before the war, supplies 
still will be 25 per cent short of demand. 
Neglect of the land during the war and 
reduced production of natural fertilizers, 


brought about by large-scale destruction 
of livestock have increased the world’s 
dependence on factory-made soil foods. 
In addition, more tarmers in the 
United States and Asia, as well as in 
Europe, are discovering that one ton of 
artificial manure can make the land pro- 
duce 12 to 25 tons more wheat, rice and 
other cereals, and that potato vields can 
be increased by as much as 120 tons 
for each ton of nitrogen added to the 
soil. An unprecedented demand for fer- 
tilizer is the result. 
@ Production increases in the U.S.., 
Britain, Canada, France and North 
Africa, stimulated by this demand, have 
more than offset the loss of supplies from 
Germany and Japan, the world’s first and 
fifth largest producers before the war. 
But further increases must be made and 
production must be restored in Germany, 
Japan and other countries before the 
world’s postwar needs can be met. 


FIRST POSTWAR GERMAN POTASH ARRIVES IN JAPAN 
Will the prewar production goals in Germany be achieved this year? 
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submitted to the In 
Emergency Food Council | 
by more than 100 countries show a need 7 
for 11,654,000 tons of fertilizer during 
the year ending next June 30. World | 
production, excluding Russia, is esti- — 
mated at 9,324,000 tons, compared to | 
7.600.000 before the war. The 
world shortage for the year is estimated 
at 2,330,000 tons. 

@ Nitrogen fertilizers are to be in 
shortest supply this vear. Production at 
best will only be 73 per cent of the 
demand. | 

Chile's nitrates now meet less than 10 
per cent of the world’s needs, and strikes 
have been holding up shipments. Syn- 
thetic ammonia, of which Germany and 
Japan were the two largest producers 
betore the war, must provide most of the 
remainder. 

Germany, which produced one third of 
the world’s nitrogen and was the world’s 
leading exporter of synthetic ammonia 
before the war, will require imports from 
other countries, as will Japan. 

Coal shortages are retarding nitrogen 
production in Europe generally. Only 
Norway and Belgium will have surpluses 
for export. Some countries will have to 
produce their 1947 crops with 35 to 60 
per cent of the nitrogen they need. 
qj] Phosphates available for the year 
ending June 30 will provide only four 
fifths of the world’s minimum needs. 
Lagging steel production in Europe has 
cut the supply of basic slag, a by-prod- 
uct used largely in Central Europe as a 
source of phosphorus, to 25 per cent of 
the prewar figure 

Phosphate rock, the main source for 

other countries, is being produced at 
record levels in North Africa and the U.S. 
But in Nauru, Ocean and other Pacific 
islands, war damages have not been re- 
paired, and output is only one third 
that of prewar. 
@ Potash supplies are dependent large- 
ly upon the revival of German produc- 
tion, which provided 60 per cent of the 
world’s output before the war. Occu- 
pation authorities hope to restore out- 
put to prewar levels this year and to 
export more than 500,000 tons to 17 
countries, mainly in Europe. If this 
program succeeds, 88 per cent of the 
world’s potash needs will be met. 

Total output of fertilizers this year is 
expected to be 37 per cent higher than 
last year, but it will be 1950 before 
world production equals present re- 
quirements. By then, demand will be 
much higher. The outlook is that efforts 
of-farmers the world over to increase 
food supplies will be hampered for more 
thanadecade by the shortage of fertilizers. 
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U.S. PLAN FOR ATOMIC CONTROL 


Bernard Baruch calls for quick action to prevent disaster 


(Following is the text of Bernard M. Baruch’s state- 
ment on the U.S. plan for atomic energy control, given 
before the Atomic Energy Commission of the United 
Nations on Dec. 5, 1946.) 


HE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY for originating a system to 

protect the world against the atomic boinb has been placed 
squarely in our hands. Regardless of discussions elsewhere, 
the Atomic Energy Commission cannot escape its duty. Our 
task came to us from three high sources—first, the meeting in 
Washington, November a year ago, of the chiefs of state of 
the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom: second, 
the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, in Moscow ast 
December; third, the definitive resolution of the General 
Assembly in London last January. 

I note that the debates on disarmament in the General 
Assembly have followed closely the proposals laid down 
by the United States on June 14, before this body. It re- 
mains, however, the responsibility of this Commission to 
submit definite plans to the Security Council. It is to that 
business I address myself. I entreat all to join in the enter- 
prise so that we may show speed, as well as vision, in our 
assignment. 

The stakes are greater than ever before offered mankind— 
peace and security. For who can doubt, if we succeed in 
controlling the atomic weapon, that we can go on to the 
control of other instruments of mass destruction. The elimi- 
nation of war itself is within the range of possibility. I repeat: 

“The man who learns to say A can learn, if he chooses, the 
rest of the alphabet, too.” 

But we must make a beginning. Let us delay no longer. 
The awakened conscience of humanity is our goal. In all my 
life, now past the Biblical allotment of three score and 10 
years, never before have I seen so rich an opportunity for 
deathless service as is presented to us here. I want nv 
country associated with victory in this great crusade. 

For myself, as I look upon a long past and too short a future, 
I believe the finest epitaph would be: He helped to bring 
lasting peace to the world. 

But we must have wholehearted and not halfway measures. 
The world is not to be fooled by lip service. The world will 
resent and reject deception. We must march together in the 
bonds of a high resolve. We dare not wait too long. 

I do not intend, at this time, to debate the plan that we are 
about to offer here, in broad outline. I shall content myself 
with comments as to the imperative necessity for speed. 

I beg you to remember that to delay may be to die. I beg 
you to believe that the United States seeks no special advan- 
tage. I beg you to hold fast to the principle of seeking the 
good of all and not the advantage of one. 

We believe that the original proposals of the United States, 
made on June 14, were generous and just. Through the acid 
test of deliberation and debate, before this Commission and 
before the public opinion of the world, they have been proven 
so. In the long and protracted series of 70-odd meetings of 
this Commission and its various committees, studying all 
phases of the subject, we have found inherent and inevitable 
in any treaty that is to be written, covering this subject, three 
major elements: 

1. The erection of an international authority which shall 
effectively prevent the manufacture and use of atomic bombs 
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for war purposes and which shall develop the use of atomic 
energy for social gain. 

2. The right of free and full international inspection in 
support of these purposes. 

3. The definite agreement that, once a treaty becomes eftec- 
tive, providing for deterrents against offenses and punishments 
for offenders, there can be no veto to protect willful violators, 
or to hamper the operations of the international authority. 

However much one may seek to escape from these primaries, 
always the discussion, no matter where held, has come back 
to them. We have heard words that sometimes seemed to be 
steering us away from our goal, only later to hear others that 
led us back toward it. 

The outline here presented is the bone and the sinew of any 
effective international control that may be—that shall be—that 
must be established if the civilized world is not to be ended: 
if the peoples are to live in security instead of being paralyzed 
by fear. 

Time is two-edged. It not only forces us nearer to our 
doom, if we do not save ourselves, but, even more horrendous, 
it habituates us to existing conditions which, by familiarity, 
seems less and less threatening. 

Once our minds have been conditioned to that sort of 
thinking, the keen edge of danger is blunted, and we are no 
longer able to see the dark chasm on the brink of which we 
stand. 

Action at this time may well change hope into confidence. 
How can it profit any of us to avoid the issue, unless, by so 
doing, we seek a special advantage; unless a chaos of fear 
will help particular ambitions. 

Let us assume a report of the nature described in the 
American proposals is placed before the Security Council, 
together with such additions thereto as this body may desire. 
In it there will not be found a derogation of the dignity or 
might of any nation. On the contrary, the plan will build up. 
in all the world, a new and greater strength and dignity based 
on the faith that at last security is in sight; that at last men 
can walk erect again, no longer bent over by the numbing 
fear the atom bomb strikes into their hearts. 

The price we have set upon the surrender of the absolute 
weapon is a declaration of peaceful intent and of interdepend- 
ence among the nations of the world, expressed in terms of 
faith and given strength by sanctions—punishments to be 
meted out by concerted action against willful offenders. That 
is one of the great principles of the United Nations—justice 
for all, supported by force. But there can be no unilateral 
disarmament by which America gives up the bomb, to no 
result except our own weakening. That shall never be. 

It is for us to accept, or to reject—if we dare—this doctrine 
of salvation. It springs from stark necessity, and that is inex- 
orable. My country, first to lay down a plan of co-operative 
control, welcomes the support of those countries which have 
already indicated ther affirmative positions. We hope for the 
adherence of all. 

We seek especially the participation of the Soviet Union. 
We welcome the recent authoritative statements of its highest 
representatives. From these, we are justified in concluding 
that it no longer regards the original American proposals 
unacceptable, as a whole or in their separate parts, as its 
member of this body stated at an earlier meeting. 

I repeat: We welcome co-operation, but we stand upon our 
basic principles, even if we stand alone. We shall not be 
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satisfied with pious protestations lulling the peoples into a 
false sense of security. We aim at an effective plan of control 
and will not accept anything less. 

The time for action is here. Each of us perceives clearly 
what must be done. We may differ as to detail. We are in 
accord as to purpose. To the achievement of that purpose, | 
present a program in the form of resolutions, which have 
been placed before you. 

I do not ask you to discuss or vote on these proposals at this 
time. They are now presented for your study and considera- 
tion. But I do ask the chairman to call a meeting of this 
Commission, as early as convenient, to debate, if necessary, 
and to act upon the findings and recommendations contained 
in these resolutions, so that the position each nation takes on 
them may be recorded in this Commission’s report which must 
be drafted by December 20 and presented to the Security 
Council by December 31. 

I shall now read these resolutions. 


PROPOSALS BY THE UNITED STATES REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF TRE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION OF CERTAIN ITEMS TO BE 
NCLUDED AMONG THE FINDINGS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS IN THE FORTHCOMING REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL. 


Pursuant to the resolution of this Commission passed at its 
meeting held Nov. 13, 1946, the report of the proceedings, 
findings and recommendations of this Commission to be 
submitted to the Security Council by Dec. 31, 1946, consists 
of three parts: 

Part I, a summary of the proceedings together with the 
records of this Commission and of its committees and sub- 
committees; . 

Part II, certain findings of this Commission based upon its 
deliberations to date: and 

Part LI, certain recommendations of this Commission based 
upon its findings to date; 

liesolved, that Part II of said report shall contain, among 
others, the following findings of the Commission: 


PART II — Findings 


Based upon the proposals and information presented to the 
Commission, upon the hearings, proceedings and deliberations 
of the Commission to date, and upon the proceedings, dis- 
cussions and reports of its several committees and subcom- 
mittees, all as set forth in Part I of this report, the Commission 
has made the following findings: 

(1) That scientifically, technologically and practically it is 
feasible, 

(a) To extend among “all nations the exchange of basic 
scientific information on atomic energy for peaceful ends.” 

(b) To control “atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes.” 

(c) To accomplish “the elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons,” and 

(d) To provide “effective safeguards by way of inspection 
and other means to protect complying states against the haz- 
ards of violations and evasions.” 

(2) That effective control of atomic energy depends upon 
effective control of the production and use of uranium, thorium 
and their fissionable derivatives. Appropriate mechanisms of 
control to prevent their unauthorized diversion or clandestine 
production and use, including inspection, accounting, super- 
vision, licensing and management, must be applied through the 
various stages of the processes from the time these minerals are 
severed from the ground to the time they become fissionable 
materials and are used. 

(3) That, whether the ultimate fissionable product be 
destined for peaceful or destructive uses, the productive 
processes are identical and inseparable up to a very advanced 
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stage of manufacture. Thus, the control of atomic energy to 
ensure its use for peaceful purposes, the elimination of atomic 
weapons from national armaments, and the provision of 
effective safeguards to protect complying states against the 
hazards of violations and evasions must be accomplished 
through a single unified international system of control de- 
signed to carry out all of these related purposes. 

(4) That the development and use of atomic energy are 

not essentially and exclusively matters of domestic concern 
of the individual nations, but rather have predominantly 
international implications and repercussions. 
(5) That an effective system of control of atomic energy 
must be international in scope and must be established by 
an enforceable multilateral agreement (herein called “the 
Treatv”) which in turn must be administered by an inter- 
national agency within the United Nations, possessing ade- 
quate powers and properly organized, staffed and equipped 
for the purpose. 

Only by such a system of international control can the 
development and use of atomic energy be freed from national- 
istic rivalries with consequent risks to the safety of all peoples. 
Only by such a system can the benefits of widespread exchange 
of scienciic knowledge and of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy be assured. Only such a system of control would 
merit and enjoy the confidence of the people of all nations. 

(6) That an international agreement outlawing the pro- 
duction, possession and use of atomic weapons is an essential 
part of any such system of international control of atomic 
energy. An international convention to this effect, if standing 
alone, would fail (a) “to ensure” the use of atomic energy 
“only for peaceful purposes” and (b) to provide “for effective 
safeguards by way of inspection and other means to protect 
complying states against the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions,” and thus would fail to meet the requirements of the 
terms of reference of the Commission. To be effective, such an 
agreement must be an integral part of a treaty providing for 
a comprehensive system of international control and must be 
fortified by adequate guarantees and safeguards in the form of 
international supervision, inspection and control adequate to 
ensure the carrying out of the terms of the convention and “to 
protect complying states against the hazards of violations and 
evasions.” 

Further resolved, that Part III of said report shall contain, 
among others, the following recommendations: 


PART II — Recommendations 


Based upon the findings of the Commission set forth in 
Part II of this report, the Commission makes the following 
recommendations to the Security Council with respect to the 
matters covered by the terms of reference of the Commission, 
which recommendations are interdependent and not severable, 
constituting together and as a whole, the fundamental 
principles and basic organizational mechanisms necessary to 
attain the objectives set forth in the Commission’s terms of 
reference. 

(1) There should be a strong and comprehensive inter- 
national system of control of atomic energy aimed at attaining 
the objectives set forth in the Commission’s terms of reference. 

(2) Such a system of international control of atomic 
energy should be established and its scope and functions 
defined by a treaty in which all of the nations members of the 
United Nations should be entitled to participate with the 
same rights and obligations. The international control system 
should be declared operative only when those members of 
the United Nations necessary to assure its success, by sign- 
ing and ratifying the treaty, bind themselves to accept and 
support it. 

(3) “he Treaty should include, among others, provisions 

(a) Establishing, in the United Nations, an international 
authority (hereinafter called “the Authority”) possessing 
powers, and charged with responsibility, necessary and appro- 
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priate for effective administration of the terms of the Treaty 
and for the prompt carrying out of its day-to-day duties. Its 
rights, powers and responsibilities, as well as its relation to the 
several organs of the United Nations, should be clearly estab- 
lished and defined by the Treaty. Such powers should be 
sufficiently broad and flexible to enable the Authority to deal 
with new developments that may hereafter arise in the field 
of atomic energy. In particular, the Authority shall be re- 
sponsible for extending among all nations the exchange of 
basic scientific information on atomic energy tor peaceful ends, 
for preventing the use of atomic energy for destructive pur- 
poses and for stimulating its peaceful beneficent uses for the 
benefit of the people of all nations. 

The Authority should have positive research and develop- 
mental responsibilities in order to remain in the forefront of 
atomic knowledge so as to render the Authority more effective 
in promoting the beneficent uses of atomic energy and in 
eliminating its destructive ones. The exclusive right to carry 
on atomic research for destructive purposes should be vested 
in the Authority. 

Decisions of the Authority pursuant to the powers conterred 
upon it by the Treaty should govern the operations of national 
agencies for the control of atomic energy. In carrying out its 
prescribed functions, however, the Authority should intertere 
as little as necessary with the operations of national agencies 
for the control of atomic energy, or with the economic plans 
and the private, corporate and state relationships in the 
several countries. 

(b) Affording the duly accredited representatives of the 
Authority unimpeded rights of ingress, egress and access for 
the performance of their inspections and other duties into, 
from and within the territory of every participating nation, 
unhindered by national or local authorities. 

(c) Prohibiting the manufacture, possession and use of 


utomic weapons by all nations parties thereto and by all of 
their nationals. 

(d) Providing for disposal of any existing stocks of atomic 
bombs. 

(e) Specifying the means and methods of determining vio- 
lations of its terms, stigmatizing such violations as international 
crimes, and establishing the nature of the measures of enforce- 
ment and punishment to be imposed upon individuals and 
upon nations guilty of violating its provisions. 

The judicial or other processes for determination of vio- 
lations of the Treaty and of punishment therefor should be 
swift and certain. Serious violations of the Treaty should be 
reported immediately by the Authority to the nations party to 
the Treaty and to the Security Council. In dealing with such 
violations, the permanent members of the Security Council 
should agree not to exercise their power of veto to protect a 
violator of the terms of the Treaty from the consequences of 
his wrongdoing. 

The provisions ot the Treaty would be wholly ineffectual if, 
in any such situations, the enforcement provisions of the 
Treaty could be rendered nugatory by the veto of a state 
which has voluntarily signed the Treaty. 

(4) The Treaty should embrace the entire program for 
puting the system of international control of atomic energy 
into effect and should provide a schedule for the completion 
of the transitional process over a period of time, step by step 
in an orderly and agreed sequence leading to the full and 
effective establishment of international control of atomic 
energy. In order that the transition may be accomplished as 
rapidly as possible and with safety and equity to all, this 
Commission should supervise the transitional process, as 
prescribed in the Treaty, and should be empowered to deter- 
mine when a particular stage or stages have been completed 
und subsequent ones are to commence. 





THE VETO ON DISARMAMENT 


Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov’s views on controversy 


(Text of address by Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov of Russia before the Political and Security Com- 
mittee of the United Nations General Assembly on 
Dec. 4, 1946.) 


Pen eames NUMBER of delegates have expressed their 
views here on the question of the reduction of armaments. 
The Soviet delegation notes with satisfaction that the majority 
of the speakers took a positive attitude toward this proposal. 
Therefore, it may be considered that the prevailing opmion 
among the United Nations is that it is necessary to set about 
the reduction of armaments. 

If any reference is to be made to individual speeches, | 
must dwell, in the first place, on the statements of the British 
delegate, Sir Hartley Shawcross. His attitude is somewhat 
contradictory. Sir Hartley Shawcross may be understood to 
mean, on the one hand, that he, like other speakers also, is 
in favor of adopting a resolution for the general reduction of 
armaments, but on the other hand his speeches reflect yreat 
dissatisfaction that this question has been submitted to the 
General Assembly for consideration. 

This is the only explanation that can be given tor the 
stream of doubts and suspicions that pours out when he 
speaks and warns against the possibility of deception, pittalls 
and propaganda, to which he has devoted so much of his 
eloquence. Let us hope, however, that he will also clearly 
realize, when the question is decided, who is in favor and 
who is against the general reduction of armaments, who is in 


favor and who is against the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

When you hear speeches of that kind, various questions 
arise. Perhaps the Soviet Government was wrong to raise the 
question of a general reduction of armaments? But nobody 
here has said so openly. Perhaps, however, this question has 
been placed before the General Assembly inopportunely? 
Here again, nobody has said so definitely. 

Sometimes it is hinted that we should first insure collective 
security and only after that has been done should we set about 
disarmament. It is quite easy to perceive the falseness of this 
argument. It is comprehensible to everyone that the general 
reduction of armaments under the direction of the United 
Nations will strengthen international security. 

Therefore, it is precisely those who are anxious for inter- 
national peace and security who should strive to bring about 
the general reduction of armaments. Otherwise, references 
to the necessity of strengthening general security would only 
serve as a screen for those who, in reality, do not admit the 
necessity of a general reduction of armaments. 

What did the Soviet Government have in mind when it 
submitted the question of the general reduction of armaments 
to the General Assembly for consideration? 

Our purpose was a very simple one. It was that the General 
Assembly should take the first step in solving this important 
problem. We considered and still consider it quite sufficient 
that the General Assembly should express its mind on the 
following three questions. 

First, the General Assembly would do a great deed by 
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declaring in a firm voice that the time has come to set about 
the general reduction of armaments. 

Second. the General Assembly is taced with the task oft 
expressing its mind on the question of the prohibition of atomic 
energy, since it is known that the menace of atomic weapons is 
causing great alarm among the nations. 

Thire 1 the ( reneral Assembly should recognize the necessit \ 
of establishing reliable international control over the execu- 
tion of the decision tor a general reduction of armaments and 
the prohibition of atomic weapons, so that this international 
control should have at its disposal I 


— 


leans of inspection for 
verifying the situation in all countries. 

The adopti mn of these three resolutions by the Cenera! 
Assembly would really constitute an unportant step forward in 
the cause of the general reduction of armaments. After such 
a resolution the Security Council should take up the task of 
working out concrete measures. This is the substance of the 
Soviet Government s proposal. 

[It we are all agreed upon the necessity of this, the General 


Assembly vill be able to adopt such a resolution for the 


reduction of armaments, which will have historical significance 

Since the Soviet plan was submitted, we have received also 
a number of other plans on the question of the reduction of 
armaments. It is necessary to mention, above all. the proposals 





of the Australian and Canadian delegations. Finally, in the 
last few days the plan of the United States of America has 
been submitted to us. on the subject of which Senator 
Connally gave his explanations on Dec. 2. 

To a greater or less extent the initiative of the Seviet 
Union is finding support in all these plans. 

It seems to us that in this respect the American plan 
merits particular attention. 

| will not hide the tact that the American plan in its 
present form cannot satisfy us. We consider it to be insufh 
ciently clear and rather one-sided. We are going to submit 
amendments to this plan, which express our desires. 

While pursuing the aim of achieving unanimity in the 
resolution of the General Assembly for the general reduction 


of 


armaments, we are prepared not to insist on the plan 
submitted by us and express our willingness to take the 
American plan as a basis for further discussion. We hops 
that this step by the Soviet delegation will enable us to 
achieve unanimity so that the General .Assembly, sitting in 
New York, may take the first step in this important cause. 
Further, | wish to say a few words about the amendments 
which the Soviet delegation would like to make in the 
American plan. There are in all three amendments. 
[ will begin with the amendinent relating to paragranh 





U. S. Proposal on Armaments and Soviet Amendments 


(Following is the text of the U. S. resolution on disarm- 
ament introduced in the Political and Security Commit- 
tee of the United Nations General Assembly, Nov. 30, 
1946.) | 


(1) With a view to strengthening inte:aational peace and 
security in conformity with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations, the General Assembly recognizes the neces- 
sity of an early general regulation and reduction of armaments. 
Accordingly, the General Assembly recommends that the 
Security Council give prompt consideration to working out 
the practical measures, according to their priority, which are 
essential to provide for the general regulatior and reduction of 
armaments pursuant to international treaties and agreements 
and to assure that such regulation and reduction will be 
generaliy observed by all participants and not unilaterally 
by some of the participants. 

(2) The General Assembly recognizes that essential to the 
general regulation and reduction of armaments is the early 
establishment of international control of atomic energy and 
other modern technological discoveries to insure their use 
only tor peaceful purposes. Accordingly, in order to insure 
that the general regulation and reduction of armaments are 
directed toward the major weapons of modern warfare and 
not merely toward the minor weapons, the General Assembly 
recommends that the Security Council give first consideration 
to the report which the Atomic Energy Commission will make 
to the Security Council before Dec. 31, 1946, and facilitate 
the progress of the work of that Commission. 

(3) The General Assembly further recognizes that essen- 
tial to the general. regulation and reduction of armaments is 
the provision of practical and effective safeguards by way of 
inspection and other means to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions. Accordingly, the 
General Assembly recommends to the Security Council that 
it give prompt consideration to the working out of proposals 
to provide such practical and effective safeguards in con- 
nection with the control of atomic energy and other limita- 
tion or regulation of armaments. 

(4) The General Assembly calls upon the governments 
of all states to render every possible assistance to the Security 
Council and the Atomic Energy Commission in order to pro- 
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mote the establishment of internatioal peace and collective 

. . . . , 
security, with the least diversion tor armaments of the world’s 
human and economic resources. 





(Following are the texts of amendments to the U. S. 
resolution proposed Dec. 4, 1946, by Russian Foreign 
Minister Molotov.) 


4 

To dratt paragraph 2 as tollows: 

“As an essential step toward the urgent objective of elimi- 
nating from national armaments atomic weapons’ and_ all 
other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, the Gen- 
eral Assembly urges the expeditious fulfillment by the Atomic 
Energy Commission of its terms of reference as set forth in 
Section 5 of the General Assembly resolution of Jan. 17, 1946. 
Accordingly, in order to insure that the general regulation 
and reduction of armaments are directed toward the major 
weapons of modern warfare and not .erely toward the 
minor weapons, the General Assembly recommends that 
the Security Council expedite consideration of the report 
which the Atomic Energy Commission will make to the 
Security Council before 31 December, 1946, and facilitate 
the progress of the work of that Commission and also that 
the Security Council expedite consideration of a draft 
convention for the prohibition of atomic weapons.” 

2. 

To add to paragraph 3 the following: 

“To insure the adoption of measures for the reduction of 
armaments and prohibition of the use of atomic energy for 
military purposes, there shall be established within the 
framework of the Security Council, who bear the main 
responsibility for international peace and security, interna- 
tional control operating on the basis of a special provision 
which should provide for the establishment of special organs 
ot inspection for which purpose there shall be formed: 

“(a) A commission for the control of execution of the deci- 
sion regarding the reduction of armaments. 

“(b) A commission for the control of the execution of the 
decision regarding the prohibition of the use of atomic energy 
for military purposes.” 


— _ 2. 2a a att 

















"one. Un the one hand, this paragraph speaks of the Security 


Council, which should work out practical measures for the 
reduction of armaments. On the other hand, the same para- 
graph speaks of international treaties and agreements for the 
reduction of armaments. The question arises, in what way 
will the decision on the reduction of armaments be taken: 
Will it be taken by concluding international conventions or 
by a resolution of the Security Council? 

If we take the view that the reduction of armaments is to be 
carried out by means of international agreements, this will 
give rise to a good many pretexts for all sorts of delays. For 
this reason the Soviet delegation is of the opinion that the 
decision on the reduction of armaments should be taken by 
means of a resolution of the Security Council. It is very 
important that the General Assembly should adopt this point 
of view; then the cause of the reduction of armaments will 
be considerably expedited. The wording of the first paragraph 
must be amended accordingly. 

With regard to Paragraph 2 of the American plan, the 
Soviet delegation would suggest that it be adopted in the 
following form: 

“As an essential step toward the urgent objective of elimi- 
nating from national armaments atomic weapons and all other 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, the General 
Assembly urges the expeditious fulfillment by the Atomic 
Energy Commission of its terms of reference as set fori in 
Section 5 of the General Assembly resolution of 24 February, 
1946. Accordingly, in order to insure that the general regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments are directed toward the 
major weapons of modern warfare and not merely toward 
the minor weapons the General Assembly recommends that 
the Security Council expedite consideraticn of the report 
which the Atomic Energy Commission will make to the 
Security Council before 31 December, 1946, and _ facilitate 
the progress of the work of that Commission and also that the 
Security Council expedite consideration of a draft conven- 
tion for the prohibition of atomic weapons.” 

Now permit me to make some clarifications on the subject 
of this proposal. 

A study of the text submitted will show that the first sen- 
tence of this draft, replacing the corresponding sentence of 
the second paragraph of the American draft, is taken bodilv 
from the second paragraph ef the Australian draft. The value 
of this sentence consists in the fact that it recalls the resotution 
adopted by the General Assembly on 24 January of this vear 
regarding the establishment of a commission to deal with the 
problems raised by the discovery of atomic energy, and, also 
that, in accordance with the resolution referred to, that 
commission must consider as an urgent aim the elimina- 
tion from national armaments of atomic weapons and of 
all other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction. We 
consider that such a proposal ought not to meet with objec- 
tions here. 

In the second sentence of this paragraph of the American 
draft, in addition to a slight amendment in the text, the 
following words are added at the end: “And also that the 
Security Council expedite consideration of a draft convention 
for the prohibition of atomic weapons.” This additicn -limi- 
nates that one-sidedness which exists in the text of the second 
paragraph of the American draft, recalling the necessity to 
examine also a draft convention for prohibiting atomic weapons. 

I have to state that the Soviet delegation would consider it 
necessary to mention more precisely the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, as was done in the second paragraph of the Soviet 
draft. However, the Soviet delegation is prepared not to 


insist upon its original proposal, if the text of the second 
paragraph of the American proposal is accepted, with those 
amendments which I have just mentioned. 

The text of the third paragraph of the American proposal 
we consider to be acceptable. We consider, however, that 
there should be added to the end of this paragraph what is 
stated in the third paragraph of the Soviet proposal where, as 








you are aware, the creation of two control commissions is 
mentioned: One—for the control of execution of the decision 
regarding the reduction of armaments, and the other—for the 
control of the execution of the decision regarding the prohi- 
bition of the use of atomic energy for military purposes. 
As far as it has been possible to judge from the course of 
discussion, such a proposal should not meet with any objec- 
tions here. 

The fourth paragraph of the American draft is acceptable 
and no amendments are necessary. There is no necessity to 
dwell at present on the other amendments of lesser importance. 

[ will proceed to the question of veto, or, more accurately 
speaking, to the question of the application of the principle of 
unanimity of the great powers. In the present case, it is 
necessary to dispel the obvious misunderstanding which has 
arisen in the course of discussion. 

As you already know, the Soviet Government takes the 
stand that a decision on general reduction of armaments 
and on the prohibition of atomic weapons should be adopted 
by the Security Council. The adoption of such a decision 
otters no small difficulties. It is possible that various points of 
view will be expressed in the Security Council on this or that 
question connected with this problem. Only the attainment 
of unanimity in the Security Council and, above all, of 
unanimity between the five permanent members can guarantee 
the adoption of the decision to reduce armaments. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that, not any one power 
but the Security Council in its entirety—and, inter alia, all the 
five powers who are permanent members—are interested in 
the attainment of that unanimity. Consequently, in the formu- 
lation of a decision by the Security Council to reduce arma- 
ments, the “right of veto” can be exercised by any one of 
the great powers, as long as unanimity is not reached between 
all the great powers, and as long as the Security Council 
does not take its decision in accordance with the rules of 
the Charter. 

Observance of the principle of unanimity of the five great 
powers is also necessary for those decisions by the Security 
Council referring to the establishment of a commission for 
control of armaments reduction, and of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. But when decisions regarding the compo- 
sition of the control commissions are taken and the control 
commissions begin their task, they will, of course, work in 
accordance with those rules drawn up for them by the 
Security Council. 

It should be quite obvious that the question of the well- 
known principle of unanimity operating in the Security 
Council has no relation at all to the work of the commissions 
themselves. Consequently, it is entirely wrong to consider 
the matter in the light that any government possessing the 
“right of veto” will be in a position to hinder the fulfillment 
of the control and inspections. 

The control commissions are not the Security Council, and, 
therefore, there are no grounds whatsvever for saying that anv 
power making use of the “right of veto” will be in a position to 
obstruct the course of control. Every attempt to obstruct the 
control or inspection carried out in accordance with the deci- 
sions taken by the Security Council will be nothing other than 
a violation of the decisions of the Security Council. 

That is why talk about a “veto” in connection with control 
and inspection is devoid of foundation. Such talk cannot be 
understood as anything other than an attempt to substitute 
one question for another, as an attempt to evade a straight 
answer to the question raised regarding the general reduction 
of armaments. 

Thus, we must take an important decision. The General 
Assembly must take the first step in dealing with problems of 
general reduction of armaments. We must prepare that deci- 
sion and not allow any further procrastination in this matter. 

The Soviet delegation hopes that the American draft and 
the Soviet delegation’s amendments thereto will make for a 
good fundamental decision by the General Assembly. 
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Molotov’s Veto Switch 
Took U.S. by Surprise 


High-ranking ofbcials in the U.S. 
State Department were caught com- 
pletely by surprise when Foreign 
Minister Molotov accepted the Amer- 
ican disarmament plan as a basis for 
negotiation. Things move so tast in 
the top levels of diplomacy these davs 
that. at the same time Molotov was 
speaking, officials in Washington were 
saving they had no intimation of anv 


change in Russia's policy on the veto. 
°o Oo Oo 


the 
Marshall is described as having given 


Ceneral of Army George C. 
up hope that any sort of a reconcilia- 
tion can be worked out between the 
(Chinese Communists and the Nation- 
As a the 
U.S. may use a long-pending loan of 
$500.000,000 as bait to force the Kuo- 


mintang to rid itself of mefficiency 


alist Government. result. 


and other elements of which the U. S. 


disapproves. 
°° Oo 


Some military experts are predict- 
ing privately that the day is approach- 
ing when the giant strategic bombers. 
such as those which plaved a de- 
cisive role in World War II. will be as 
the 


teason is that long-range bombers 


obsolete as German Zeppelin. 


Intercepts 


Reg. Appd. fom’ 3,Pat.of | 


Marshall Loses Hope 
Of Settlement in China 


Russian olicials in Austria are sell- 
ing on the black market goods pro- 
duced in Austrian factories which the 
Soviets seized as 


war reparations. 


o Oo °O 


the 
U.S. Administration have been con- 


Several men of influence in 
sidered as successor to Eugene Mever 
the World Bank. 
Among them: Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal; Stuart Symington, Assistant 
Secretary of War: Secretary of the 
Treasury Harold  D. 
Smith, former Director of the Budget. 


as President ot 


Snvcder. and 
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Evidence is accumulating that a 
disastrous drought has hit the wheat- 
producing areas of Europe this year. 
Romania, normally a wheat exporter, 
will ask the Western Hemisphere for 
1,000,000 tons of grain tor 1947. 


vear the Romanians sent almost that 


Last 


much wheat to Russia alone. 
°2 0 0 


Pravda, the Russian newspaper, re- 


cently has referred to Stalin as 


Churchill Resisting 
Conservative Revolf 


Under the Russian-Polish trade 
agreement tor 1947, Poland will havé 
to deliver to the Soviet Union lI 
000,000 tons of coal at a price of abo 
$24,000,000. The world market value 
of that quantity of coal amounts t 
about $120,000,000. 
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France is strengthening patrols og 
the Italian border to try to cut off thé 
stream of Italians who have been en4 


tering France illegally. Italians have 


moved into some border villages in 


force during recent months. Most of 
the illegal immigrants are sent back 
to Italy or are put to work in French} 


mndustries. 
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The possibility of financial trouble 
in France is causing real concern to 


up all their loans, and industrial 
orders still are outstanding for which 


o 9o 9 
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industrialists holding huge orders from: 
that country. The French have used 


payment cannot be made if the france : 
collapses. Either the Export-Import j 
Bank or the World Bank may be7® 
asked to step in and do something. @ 
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Brazil is preparing to send a pur- 
“Leader of the Soviet Nation” instead 


ee 


fighters 
the tull distance of their missions. and — of 


cannot be accompanied by chasing mission to Britain. The nature™ 


Leader of the Soviet Peoples.” of goods Brazil wants to buy has not¥ 


the relatively slow speed of the bomb This means that emphasis has shifted — been made public by either country.4 


carriers makes them easv targets for 


rocket weapons. 


o So 8 


Trouble is brewing inside the Con- 
servative Party in Great Britain. Win- 
ston Churchill will resist any serious 
attempt to replace him as the party 
leader. Some Conservatives 
at the helm because 
they think the present leadership is 


want a 


vounger man 


from the multi-national character of 
Russia to national unitv. Such a change 
would not have been made by the 
newspaper without advance discus- 
sion and approval in the powerful 


Politburo. 


° 0 0 

The U.S. policv toward Argentina 
is about to undergo a change. The 
new line is expected to be one of 
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Much of the $500,000,000 worth of 
surplus property the Chinese National” 
Government got from the U.S. is® 
turning out to be worthless, despite™ 


Ss 


Communist complaints that the prop- 7 


ertv amounts to military support for 
Chiang Kai-shek. A large part of the 
surplus goods still is scattered over 
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Pacific islands and may never reach ® 
China. Many of the military trucks’ 
included in the deal are useless, hav-) 


not taking political advantage of the 
present dissatisfaction with rationing 


friendly moderation, a definite switch 


from the harsh treatment accorded 


and shortages, 


a Me e/g ff 


Juan D. Peron in the past. 


ine neither tires nor motors. 
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BUILDING A PUBLICATION 


NO. 15 OF A SERIES 


THE UNSEEN VALUE 


In building a publication there is an unseen factor of great 
value which never appears in circulation statistics—the men- 
tal qualities of the readers. 


Some people buy magazines for amusement and relaxation. 
Others, with inquisitive and exploring minds, subscribe to 
a magazine because it is filled with facts and usable infor- 
mation. Obviously the type of reader who is alert minded 
is far more likely to be an interested reader of informa- 
tive advertising. 


Advertisers who want their messages read by the kind of people who are for- 
ever looking for facts and information have, in WORLD REPORT, a medium 
that rates high under the standard of ““THE UNSEEN VALUE”. Not only does 
the advertiser reach people who are “‘in the market” for knowledge of all kinds 
but he reaches a high percentage of subscribers who unhurriedly read the 


magazine in the quiet of their homes—79.8%. 


WORLD REPORT 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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GIFTS FOR 
SMOKERS / 


@ Every time he buries his pipe bowl deep 
in the fragrant gay Christmas treasure-tin of 
Prince Albert and tamps down a golden- 
brown pipeful of this mellow-mild tobacco, 
he'll think of you. The National Joy Smoke 
—on Christmas and every day of the year. 


@ Here’s a grand gift 

that keeps on saying 

iy “Merry Christmas” long 
after that festive day is done. 

AN Two hundred rich, full-flavored, 
cool, mild Camels, all dressed up 

in a bright and cheery holiday Car- 


ton. No other wrapping is needed. 
Your dealer has these Christmas Camels. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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